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CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 
HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 
BY S. R. CROCKETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE STICKIT MINISTER,’ ‘THE RAIDERS,’ ETC. 


ADVENTURE I, 
THE OUTCASTING OF CLEG KELLY. 


‘Tr’s all a dumb lie !—God’s dead !’ 

Such a silence had never fallen upon the Sunday-school, 
since the fatal day when the grate was blown into the middle of 
the floor by Mickey McGranaghan, a recent convert and a tem- 
porary one to the particular orthodoxy of Hunker Court. But 
the new explosion far outstripped the old in its effects. For 
it contained a denial of all the principles upon which the school 
was founded, and especially it confounded and blasphemed the 
cheerful optimism of Mr. James Lugton, its superintendent, 
otherwise and more intimately known as ‘ Pund o’ Cannles.’ 

The statement which contained so emphatic a denial of the 
Trinity was made by Cleg Kelly, a barelegged loon of twelve, who 
stood lone and unfriended on the floor before the superintendent’s 
desk in the gloomy cellar known as Hunker Court school. Cleg 
Kelly had been reported by his teacher for incorrigible persistence 
in misconduct. He had introduced pins point upwards through the 

1 Copyright, 1895, by S. R. Crockett. 

* A few of the earlier chapters of ‘Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City,’ appeared 
in another form in a Scottish paper, now extinct; but these have been revised 
and rewritten in order that they may take their own place in the complete series 
of adventures. 
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2 CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


cracks in the forms. He had an instrument of wire cunningly plaited 
about his fingers, by means of which he could nip unsuspecting 
boys as many as three or four from him—which is a great advan- 
tage to a boy in a Sunday-school. Lastly, he had fallen backwards 
over a seat when asked a question, had stood upon his hands and 
head while answering it, resuming his first position as if nothing 
had happened when the examination passed on to the next boy. 
In fact, he had filled the cup of his iniquities to the brim. 

His teacher did not so much object to the pranks of Cleg Kelly 
himself. He objected because, being ragged, barelegged, with 
garments picturesquely ventilated, and a hat without a crown, he 
was as irresistible in charm and fascination to all the other mem- 
bers of his class as if he had been arrayed in silver armour. For 
though Hunker Court was a mission school, it was quite a superior 
mission ; and (with the exception of one class, which was much 
looked down upon) the lowest class of children were not encou- 
raged to attend. Now Cleg Kelly, by parentage and character, 
was almost, if not quite, as the mothers of the next social grade 
said, ‘ the lowest of the low.’ 

So when Cleg’s teacher, a respectable young journeyman 
plumber, could stand no more pranks and had grown tired of 
cuffing and pulling, he led Cleg up to the awful desk of the 
superintendent from which the rebukes and prizes were delivered. 

Thereupon ‘ Pund o’ Candles,’ excellent but close-fisted chandler 
and general dealer, proceeded to rebuke Cleg. Now the rebukes 
of ‘Pund o’ Candles’ smelt of the shop, and were delivered in the 
tones in which he addressed his apprentice boys when there were 
no customers in the shop—a tone which was entirely different 
from the suavity which he used when he asked, ‘ And what is 
the next article, madam ?’ 

‘Do you know, boy,’ said the superintendent, ‘that by such 
wicked conduct you are wilfully going on the downward road ? 
You are a wicked boy, and instead of becoming better under your 
kind teacher, and taking advantage of the many advantages of 
this place devoted to religious instruction, you stick pins—brass 
pins—into better conducted boys than yourself. And so, if youdo 
not repent, God will take you in your iniquity and cast you into 
hell, For God sees everything and punishes the bad people and 
rewards the good.’ 

The superintendent uttered, though he knew it not, the most 
ancient of heresies—that which Job refuted, 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 3 


It was at this point in the oration of ‘ Pund o’ Candles’ that 
Cleg Kelly’s startling interruption occurred. The culprit stopped 
making O’s on the dusty floor with his toe, amongst the moist 
paper pellets which were the favourite distraction of the inattentive 
at Hunker Court; and, in a clear voice, which thrilled through 
the heart of every teacher and scholar within hearing, he uttered 
his denial of the eternity of the Trinity. 

‘It’s all a dumb lie—God’s dead !’ he said. 

There was a long moment’s silence, and small wonder, as the 
school waited for the shivering trump of doom to split the firma- 
ment. And the patient and self-sacrificing teachers who gave their 
unthanked care to the youth of the court every Sunday, felt their 
breaths come short, and had a feeling as if they were falling over a 
precipice ina dream. At last Mr. James Lugton found his voice. 

‘Young and wicked blasphemer!’ he said sternly, ‘ your pre- 
sence shall no longer, like that of the serpent in Paradise, poison 
the instruction given at this school—I shall expel you from our 
midst F 

Here Cleg’s teacher interposed. He was far from disliking 
his scholar, and had anticipated no such result of his ynfortunate 
reference of his difficulty to the superintendent. For he liked 
Cleg’s ready tongue, and was amused by the mongrel dialect of 
Scots and Irish which he spoke in moments of excitement. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,’ he said, ‘but Iam quite willing to give 
Kelly another chance—he is not such a bad boy as you might 
think.’ 

The superintendent waved his hand in a dignified way. He 
rather fancied himself in such scenes, and considered that his 
manner was quite as dignified as that of his minister, when he 
was preaching his last memorable course of sermons upon the 
imprecatory psalms, and making solemn applications as to the fate 
of members of a sister denomination which worshipped just over 
the way. 

‘ The boy is a bold blasphemer and atheist !’ he said ; ‘ he shall 
be east out from among our innocent lambs. Charles Kelly, I 
solemnly expel you upon this Christian Sabbath day, as a wicked 
and incorrigible boy, and a disgrace to any respectable mission 
school.’ 

The attitude of the superintendent was considered especially 
fine at this point, and he went home personally convinced that the 
excellent and fitting manner in which he vindicated the good name 

1—2 











4 CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


of Hunker Court upon this occasion, was sufficient to balance an 
extensive practice of the use of light weights in the chandler’s 
shop at the corner of Hunker’s Row. He further believes that 
judicious severity of this kind is acceptable in the highest quarters, 

So as the resisting felon is taken to prison, Cleg Kelly, heathen 
of twelve years, was haled to the outer door and cast forth of 
Hunker Court. But as the culprit went he explained his position. 

‘It’s all gammon that about prayin’,’ he cried; ‘ I’ve tried it 
heaps of times—never fetched it once! An’ look at my mother. 
She just prays lashings, andall the time. An’ me father, he’s never 
a bit the better—no, nor her neither. For he thrashes us black 
and blue when he comes hame just thesame. Ye canna gammon 
me, Pund o’ Cannles, with your long pray-prayin’ and your short 
weight. I tell you God’s dead, and it’s all a dumb lie!’ 

The last accents of the terrible renunciation lingered upon the 
tainted air even after the door had closed, and Cleg Kelly was an 
outcast. But the awed silence was broken by the whiz and jingle 
which occurred close to the superintendent’s ear, as Cleg Kelly, 
Iconoclast, punctuated his thesis of defiance by sending a rock of 
offence through the fanlight over the door of Hunker Court mis- 


sion school. 


ADVENTURE II. 
THE BURNING OF THE WHINNY KNOWES. 


CLEG KELLY was now outcast and alien from the commonwealth. 
He had denied the faith, cast aside every known creed, and defied 
the Deity Himself. Soon he would defy the policeman and break 
the laws of man—which is the natural course of progression in 
iniquity, as every one knows. 

So leaving Hunker Court he struck across the most unfre- 
quented streets, where only a stray urchin (probably an Episco- 
palian) was spending the Sabbath chivvying cats, to the moun-, 
tainous regions of Craigside, where the tall ‘ lands’ of St. Leonards 
look out upon the quarried crags and steep hill ridges of Arthur’s 
Seat. For Cleg was fortunate enough to be a town boy who had 
the country at his command just over the wall—and a wall, too, 
which he could climb at as many as twenty points. Only bare 
stubby feet, however, could overpass these perilous clefts. Cleg’s 
great toes, horny as if shod with iron, fitted exactly into the stone 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 5 


erevices from which the mortar had been loosened. His grimy 
little fingers found a purchase in the slightest nicks. And once 
on the other side, there was no policeman, park-keeper, or other 
person in authority, who could make the pace with Cleg’s bare 
brown legs, up the loose clatter of the shingle between the lower 
greensward and the Radical Road. 

So, after being expelled from Hunker Court, Cleg made straight 
for a nook of his own among the crags. Here, like a prudent 
outlaw, he took account of his possessions with a view to arranging 
his future career of crime. He turned out his pockets into his hat. 
This was, indeed, a curious thing to do. For the article which he 
wore upon his shaggy locks was now little more than the rim of 
what had once been a covering for the head, proof against wind 
and water. But though Cleg’s treasures rested upon the ground, 
the fact that they were within his hat-rim focussed them, as it 
were, and their relative worth was the more easily determined. 

The first article which Cleg deposited upon the ground inside 
his hat was a box of matches, which had been given him to light 
the gas with in the outlying corners of Hunker Court school, for 
that dank cellar was gloomy enough even on a summer afternoon, 
Then came some string, the long-pronged nipping-wires which he 
had taken from his father’s stores, a pair of pincers, a knife with one 
whole and one broken blade, a pipe, some brown-paper tobacco of 
a good brand, a half-written exercise-book from the day-school at 
which Cleg occasionally looked in, five marbles of the variety 
known as ‘commonies,’ one noble knuckler of alabaster which 
Cleg would not have parted with for his life, a piece of dry bread, 
and, lastly, half an apple, with encroaching bays and projecting 
promontories, which indicated in every case but one the gap in 
Cleg’s dental formation on the left side of his upper jaw, which 
dated from his great fight with Hole in the Wa’ in the police 
yard. The exception was a clean semicircle, bitten right in to the 
apple-core. This was the tidemark of a friendly bite Cleg had given 
to a friend, in whose double row were no gaps. The perfect crescent 
had been made by the teeth of a lassie—one Vara Kavannah. 

The box of matches was to its owner the most attractive article 
in all this array of wealth. Cleg looked into his hat-rim with 
manifest pleasure. He slapped his knee. He felt that he was in- 
deed well adapted to the profession of outlaw. If he had to be a 
Cain, he could at least make it exceedingly lively in the Land of 
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CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


It was a chilly day on the craigs, the wind blowing bask from 
the East, and everything underfoot as dry as tinder. The wild 
thought of a yet untried ploy surged up in Cleg’s mind. He 
grasped the matchbox quickly, with thoughts of arson crystal- 
lising in his mind. He almost wished that he had set Hunker 
Court itself on fire. But just in time he remembered Vara 
Kavannah and her little brother Hugh. 

‘Tl get them to gang to anither school first,’ he said. 

But in the meantime, with the thought of setting fire to 
something in his heart and the matchbox in his hand, it was 
necessary to find the materials for a blaze. He had no powder 
with him or he would have made a ‘peeoye’—the simple and 
inexpensive firework of metropolitan youth. 

He looked up at the heather and whin which covered the Nether 
Hill. His heart bounded within him at the thought. He looked 
again at his matchbox, which was one of the old oval shape, 
containing matches so exceedingly and gratuitously sulphurous, 
that the very smell of one of them was well worth the halfpenny 
charged for the lot. So, without any further pause for reflection, 
Cleg stowed away all the possessions, inventoried with such accu- 
racy above, into various outlying nooks and crevices among the 
seams and pockets of his flapping attire. 

Having collected the last one of these, Cleg climbed up a 
crumbling cliff at the eastern end of the craigs, where the stones 
lie about in slats. Upon each of them, for all the world like green 
post-office wax dripped upon grey paper, was some curious mineral, 
which Cleg, in his hours of decent citizenship, collected and sold 
at easy rates to the boys of the Pleasance as a charm. This mys- 
terious green stuff had even been made a seal of initiation into 
one of the most select, aristocratic, and bloody secret societies 
of which Cleg was a member. Indeed, if the truth must be told, 
Cleg had formed the association chiefly that he might be able to 
supply the badges of membership, for he had a corner in green 
mineral wax—at least so long as the mine at the east corner of 
the craigs remained undiscovered by the other adventurous loons 
of the south side. 

Cleg soon reached the tawny, thin-pastured, thick-furzed slopes 
which constitute the haunch of Arthur’s lion hill. In the days of 
Cleg’s youth these were still clad thick with whins and broom, 
among which the birds built in the spring, and lovers sat in long 
converse on little swarded oases. 
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‘T’ll juist set fire to this wee bit knowe,’ said Cleg, his heart 
beating within him at the enormity of the offence. ‘There’s noa 
“keelie” in the toon that wad dare to do as muckle!’ 

For the ranger of that particular part of the hill was an old 
soldier of great size and surprising swiftness in a race. And many 
had been the Arthur Street urchins who had suffered a sore skin 
and a night in the cells after being taken in dire offence. So 
‘the Warrior’ they called him, for an all-sufficient name. 

In a sheltered spot, and with the wind behind him, Cleg 
opened his matchbox. He struck a match upon the rough oval 
bottom. It spurted faintly blue, burned briskly, and then flickered 
out within Cleg’s hollowed hands. Cleg grunted. 

‘A fizz an’ a stink,’ said he, summing up the case in a popular 
phrase. 

The next went somewhat better. The flame reached the wood, 
dipped as if to expire, took hold again, and finally burned up in a 
broad-based yellow triangle. Cleg let it drop among the crisp, 
dry, rustling grasses at the roots of the whin bushes. Instantly a 
little black line ran forward and crossways, with hardly any flame 
showing. Cleg was interested, and laid the palm of his hand upon 
the ground. He lifted it instantly with a cry of pain. What had 
seemed a black line with an edge of flickering blue was really a 
considerable fire, which, springing from the dry couch grass and 
bent, was briskly licking up the tindery prickles of the gorse. 

The next moment, with an upward bound and a noise like the 
flapping of a banner, the flame sprang clear of the whin bushes, 
and the blue smoke streamed heavenwards. Cleg watched the 
progress, chained to the spot. He well knew that it was time for 
him to be off. But with the unhallowed fascination of the 
murderer for the scene of his crime upon him, he watched bush 
after bush being swallowed up, and shouted and leaped with glee. 
But the progress of the flame was further and swifter than he had 
intended. One little knoll would have satisfied him. But in a 
minute, driven forward by a level-blowing, following wind, the 
flame overleaped the little strait of short turf, and grasped the 
next and far larger continent of whin. 

Cleg, surprised, began to shrink from the consequences of his 
act. He had looked to revenge himself upon society for his 
expulsion from Hunker Court by making a little private fire, 
and lo! he had started a world conflagration. He ran round to 
the edge of the gorse covert. ‘Two hedge-sparrows were fluttering 















8 CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 

and dashing hither and thither, peeping and crying beseechingly. 
Cleg looked at the objective point of their anxiety, and there, 
between two whin branches, was the edge of a nest, and a little 
compact yellow bundle of three gaping mouths, without the 
vestige of a body to be seen. 

‘ Guid life,’ cried Cleg, who kept kindness to birds and beasts 
as the softest spot of his heart, ‘ guid life, I never thocht the 
birds wad be biggin’ already !’ 

And with that he took off his coat, and seizing it in both 
hands he charged boldly into the front of the flame, disdainful of 
prickles and scorchings. He dashed the coat down upon a bush 
which was just beginning to crackle underneath; and by dint of 
hard fighting and reckless bravery he succeeded in keeping the fire 
from the little island, on the central bush of which was situated 
the hedge-sparrow’s nest. Here he stood, with his coat threshing 
every way, keeping the pass with his life—brave as Horatius at 
the bridge (or any other man)—while the flames crackled and 
roared past him. 

Suddenly there was a great fizzing and spitting from the 
ragged coat which Cleg wielded as a quenching weapon. The 
fatal matchbox, cause of all the turmoil, had exploded. The 
fumes were stifling, but the flames still threatened to spread, and 
Cleg still laid about him manfully. The tails of the coat dis- 
appeared. There was soon little left but the collar. Cleg stood 
lixe a warrior whose sword has broken in his hand in the face of 
the triumphant enemy. But the boy had a resource which is not 
usually open to the soldier, He cast the useless coat-collar from 
him, stripped a sleeved waistcoat, which had been given him by 
the wife of a mason’s labourer, and, taking the garment by the 
two arms, he made an exceedingly efficient beater of the mole- 
skin, which had the dried lime yet crumbly upon it at the 
cuffs. 

When at last ‘the Warrior’ came speeding up the hill, warned 
out of his Sabbath afternoon sleep by the cry that the whins 
were on fire, he was in no pleasant temper. He found, however, 
that the fire had been warded from the greater expanses by a black 
imp of a boy, burned and smutted, with the remains of a mole- 
skin garment clasped in a pair of badly burned hands. 

When the crowd of wanderers had gathered from all parts of 
the hill, and the fire had been completely trampled out, the ranger 
began his inquiries. Clez was the chief suspect, because no one 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 9 


had seen any other person near the fire except himself. On the 
other hand no one had seen him light the whins, while all had 
seen him single-handed fighting the flames. 

‘It’s Tim Kelly’s loon, the housebreaker, that leeved in the 
Sooth Back!’ said the inevitable officious stranger with the gra- 
tuitous local knowledge. At his father’s ill-omened name there 
was an obvious hardening in the faces of the men who stood about. 

‘At ony rate, the loon is better in the lock-up, said the 
ranger sententiously. 

At this Cleg’s heart beat faster than ever. Many had been his 
perilous ploys, but never yet had he seen the inside of the prison. 
He acknowledged that he deserved it, but it was hard thus to begin 
his prison experience after having stayed to fight the fire, when he 
could easily have run away. There was unfairness somewhere, 
Cleg felt. 

So, with the burnt relics of his sleeved waistcoat still in his 
hands, Cleg was dragged along down the edge of the Hunter’s Bog. 
The ranger grasped him roughly by a handful of dirty shirt collar, 
and his strides were so long that Cleg’s short legs were not more 
than half the time upon the ground. 

But at a certain spring of clear, crystal water, which gushes out 
of the hillside from beneath a large round stone, the ranger paused. 

He too had fought the flames, and he had cause to thirst. For 
it was Sunday afternoon, and he had arisen from his usual lethargic 
after-dinner sleep upon the settle opposite the kitchen fire. 

So at the well he stooped to drink, one hand still on Cleg’s 
collar, and the palm of the other set flat on the side of the boulder. 
It was Cleg’s opportunity. He quickly twisted himself suddenly 
round, just after the ranger’s lips had touched the water, The 
rotten cloth of his shirt tore, and Cleg sprang free. The ranger, 
jerked from the support of the stone, and at the same moment 
detached from his prisoner, fell forward with his head in the 
spring, while Cleg sped downhill like the wind. He was ready 
stripped for the race. So, leaving the panting chase far behind, 
he made for a portion of the encompassing wall, which none but 
he had ever scaled. Having clambered upon the top, he crossed 
his legs and calmly awaited the approach of the ranger. 

‘It’s a warm day, Warrior,’ said Cleg; ‘ ye seem to be sweatin’ !’ 

‘Ye limb o’ Sawtan,’ panted the ranger, ‘gin ever I get ye 
this side o’ the dyke, I'll break every bane in your body,’ 

‘Faith, answered Cleg, ‘ye should be braw an’ thankfu’, 
1—5 















10 CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: 


Warrior, for ye hae gotten what ye haena had for years, and had 
muckle need o’!’ 
‘And what was that, ye de’il’s buckie ?’ cried the angry ranger. 
‘A wash !’ said Cleg Kelly, as he dropped down the city side 
of the wall, and sped home to his fortress, 





ADVENTURE III. 
WHY CLEG KELLY HATED HIS FATHER. 


Tuis is a bad, black tale ; yet, for the sake of what comes after, it 
must be told. 

Cleg Kelly had a father. He was a deeply pock-marked man 
who hated his son; but not so bitterly as his son hated him. 
Once on a time Cleg Kelly had also a mother, and it is the story 
of his mother which remains to tell. The story of most men is 
the story of their mother. They drank love or hatred, scorn or 
sympathy, at her breasts. 

So it was with Cleg Kelly. So let the story of Isbel Kelly be 
told. How a woman may be murdered in this land and none 
swing for it! How a woman may be put to the torture every 
day and every night for years, and the voice of her crying mount 
(we must believe it) into the ears of the God of Sabaoth, yet no 
murmur reach her nearest neighbour upon the earth! Gladlier 
would I tell a merrier tale, save that it is ever best to get the 
worst over first, as medicine goes before barley-sugar. 

Isbel Kelly had not always been Isbel Kelly. That is to say, 
she had not always been unhappy. There was a time when 
Timothy Kelly had not come into her life. Isbel Beattie was once 
a country girl. She had sung in the morn as she went afield to 
call the dappled kine, as glad a milkmaid as any in song or 
story. Her foot was the lightest in the dance at the ‘kirn,’ her 
hand the deftest at the spinning-wheel, her cheerful presence the 
most desired when the butter would not come. For the butter 
ever comes fastest for a good-tempered woman. A vixenish dis- 
position only curdles the milk. That is why young men, landward 
but wise, so eagerly offer to help the maids at the butter-making. 
And no sweeter maiden than Isbel Beattie ever wore print 
gowns and lilted ‘O whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad,’ in all 
the parish of Ormiland—that is, till Timothy Kelly came, and 
Isbel sang no more. 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 11 


Isbel Beattie was ‘fey,’ they said, and would take no advice, 
Lads tight and trig stood in rows to wait for her as she came out 
of the kirk, on fine Sabbath days when the lilac blossoms, white 
and purple, were out, and there was a drooping sprig in every 
spruce bachelor’s coat. But Isbel passed them all by with a toss 
of her head. She could have married a rather stupid young farmer 
of the best intentions and unquestioned solvency had she so 
chosen. But Isbel was ‘fey,’ and would take counsel from neither 
maid nor matron. 

Now Timothy Kelly, the weasel-faced Irish harvestman, 
wormed his way into the girl’s affections by ways of his own, 
as before and after he had undone many a trebly-fastened door 
with his steel picklock. 

From that day until the hour of her death Isbel Beattie saw 
no good day. A week after they were married, Timothy Kelly 
was drinking Isbel’s last half-year’s wages in a public-house, and 
Isbel was crying at home with a bruised cheek. She sang no 
more late or early ; but learned to endure hardness and to pray 
that the kind Lord of whom she had heard in the kirk, might 
send a swift and easy death as the best thing to pray for. 

Timothy Kelly was not long in Ormiland ere he removed to 
Edinburgh in the interests of business. He needed the metropolis 
for the exercise of his talents. So Isbel packed what he had left 
her, and followed him, faithful and weary-foot, to the city lane, 
and Timothy Kelly cursed her over his shoulder all the way. But 
she did not hear him, and his words did not hurt her. God had 
stopped her ears. For the sound of a dearer voice was in them, 
and the promise of the Eden joy answered Isbel, as though the 
Lord Almighty walked with her through the streets of the city 
in the cool of the day. 

A week after an infant lay on the breast of Isbel Kelly, in a 
garret up Meggat’s Close, off the Pleasance. A kindly neighbour 
looked in now and then when Tim Kelly was out, and comforted 
the young mother. When Tim came in he cursed them all 
impartially. His foul words sent the neighbours forth again, full 
of pity and indignation ; and so he cast himself down to sleep off 
drink and temper on the couch of rags in the corner. 

Towered fair-faced Edinburgh and its seething underworld held 
no man like Timothy Kelly. A sieve-net might have been drawn 
through it and no worse rascal caught than he. Cruel only where 
he dared with impunity to be cruel, plausible and fawning where it 
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was to his interest so to be, Timothy Kelly was a type of the crimi- 
nal who lives to profit by the strange infatuations of the weakest 
women. From silly servant girls at kitchen doors who thought him 
‘a most civil-spoken young man,’ he obtained the professional in- 
formation which enabled him to make unrecognised but accurate 
lists of the family silver upon some stormy midnight, when the 
policemen stood in doorways, or perambulated the city with their 
helmets down upon their brows. 

Isbel Kelly wore thin and white, and the bruises on her face 
grew chronic, only occasionally changing the side. For in this 
matter Timothy Kelly had no weak partiality. Yet, in the 
midst of all, Cleg Kelly gained in years and strength, his mother 
many a time shielding him from blows with her own frail body. 
There was a soft light on her face when she looked at him. When 
her husband was out Isbel watched Cleg all day long as he lay on 
the bed and kicked with sturdy limbs, or sprawled restlessly about 
the house. The dwelling was not extensive. It consisted of one 
room, and Tim Kelly’s ‘hidie holes, where he kept the weapons 
of his craft—curious utensils, with iron crab fingers set at various 
angles upon the end of steel stalks. 

Now, it is the strangest, yet one of the commonest, things in 
this world that Isbel Kelly loved her husband, and at the worst 
times said no word against him. It was a mistake. She ought 
to have outfaced him, insulted him, defied him, given him blow 
for blow. Then he might have been a reasonably decent husband, 
according to the standard of Meggat’s Close. 

But Cleg Kelly made no such mistake. From the time that 
he was a little toddling fellow till the parish buried his mother, 
Cleg Kelly looked at his father with level brows of hate and scorn. 
No one had taught him; but the perception of youth gauged the 
matter unerringly. 

There are but two beings in the universe whom a really bad- 
hearted man cannot deceive: his Maker and a young child. Cleg 


Kelly never quailed before his father. Neither words nor blows 


daunted him. Whenever his father went out, he said: 

‘ Bad mannie gone away, minnie!’ 

‘Na, Cleg,’ said his mother, ‘ ye mauna speak that way 0’ 
yer faither !’ 

‘Bad mannie, minnie!’ Cleg repeated determinedly ; ‘ bad 
mannie gone away.’ 

And from this she could not move him. 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 13 


Then as soon as his father began to beat the lad, and his 
mother was not able to protect him, Cleg developed a marvellous 
litheness and speed. He could climb roofs like a cat at five years 
of age, and watch his father from the ledge of an outlying wall or 
the side of a reeking chimney-can, where even the foot of the 
practised burglar dared not venture. 

Then came a year black and bitter. It was the year of the 
small-pox. That part of Edinburgh where the Kellys lived 
became a walled city. There was one death in every three or four 
attacked. And Tim Kelly went to the seaside for his health. 

But Isbel and her boy battled it out alone. She had seven 
shillings a week for cleaning a day-school. But soon the schools 
were closed, and her pay ceased. Nevertheless, she earned money 
somehow, and the minister of the McGill-Gillespie church visited 
her. It would take a whole treatise on Church History, and a 
professor thereof, to tell why that church was called the McGill- 
Gillespie. But the unlearned may be assured that these excellent 
gentlemen were not canonised Scottish saints, nor were their 
effigies worshipped inside. But at this time the minister of the 
church came very near to being worshipped outside. 

The children knew his step, and ran—to, not from, him. He 
was the only man, except the doctor, at whom the urchins of 
Meggat’s did not fling dirt. One of these had even been known to 
touch his hat to the minister of McGill-Gillespie. But this was a 
great risk, and of course he did not do it when any one was looking. 

One day Cleg Kelly sickened, and though at the time he wag 
a great boy of six, his mother carried him about in her arms all 
day, soothing him. And the hot dry spots burned ever brighter 
on his cheeks, and his eyes shone like flame. The minister 
brought the doctor, for they hunted in couples—these two. Some 
of the ministers had gone to the seaside with Timothy Kelly, and 
along with them a few great professional men from the West- 
End. But the Pleasance doctor, a little fair man, and the minister 
of McGill-Gillespie, a tall dark man, remained with the small-pox. 
Also God was there—not very evidently, or obtrusively, perhaps ; 
but the minister of McGill-Gillespie knew where to find Him 
when He was wanted. 

And He was needed badly enough in the sick-room of Cleg 
Kelly. No doubt Cleg ought to have gone to the hospital. But, 
for one thing, the hospitals were overcrowded. And, for another, 
if they had taken Cleg, they might have taken his mother also. 
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At all events Cleg was nursed in his home, while his father re- 
mained at the seaside for his health. 

One night, when the trouble was at its height, Cleg ran 
deliriously on about ‘the bad mannie.’ His mother stilled and 
tended him. The doctor ordered a little warm wine to be given 
to Cleg occasionally, and the minister of McGill-Gillespie had 
brought it. But Cleg wavered between life and death in spite of 
the wine—and much nearer death than life. Isbel had seen the 
doctor earlier in the day, and she was to go for him again if a 
certain anticipated change did not come within six hours. The 
change did not come, though the mother never took her eyes off 
her boy. Cleg lay back on his pallet bed, inert and flaccid, his 
eyes glassy and fixed in his head. His mother softly closed the 
door, took her shawl over her head, and fled through the midnight 
streets to the doctor’s house. 

A sudden summer storm had arisen off the sea. The wind 
swirled about the old many-gabled closes of Edinburgh. It roared 
over the broken fortress line of the Salisbury Crags. The streets 
were deserted. The serried ash-backets were driven this way and 
that by the gale. Random cats scudded from doorstep to cellar, 
dipped, and disappeared. Clash! fell a great shutter on the pave- 
ment before her. Isbel Kelly was at the doctor’s door. He was 
not in. Would she leave a message? She would, and the message 
was that a little boy was sinking, and that unless the doctor came 
quickly a mother’s only son would die. She cried out in agony 
as she said it, but the wind swirled the ery away. 

So through the turmoil of the storm she came back, and ran 
up the evil-smelling dark stairs, where the banister was broken, 
and only the wind-blown fleer of the gas-lamp outside, flickering 
through the glassless windows of the stairway, lighted her up- 
wards, She had once been a milkmaid, but she had forgotten how 
the cowslips smelled. And only in her dreams did she recall the 
scent of beehives over the wall on a still summer night. 

She opened the door with a great yearning, but with no pre- 
sentiment of evil. ° 

‘Tim !’ she said, her face whitening. 

A man, weasel-faced and hateful to look upon, stood by the 
little cupboard. He had a purse in his hand, and a bottle stood 
on the mantelshelf beside him. 

‘Oh, Tim !’ she cried, ‘ for the Lord’s sake dinna tak’ my last 
shillin’-—no frae me an’ the boy. He’s deein’, Tim!’ 
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She ran forward as if to beseech him to give the money back 
to her ; but Tim Kelly, reckless with drink, snatched up the mini- 
ster’s wine-bottle and it met his wife’s temple with a dull sound. 
The woman fell in a heap. She lay loosely on the floor by the 
wall, and did not even moan. Tim Kelly set the bottle to his lips 
to drain the last dregs with an empty laugh. But from the bed 
something small and white flew at his throat. 

‘Bad mannie, bad mannie, bad mannie!’ a shrill voice cried. 
And before Tim Kelly could set down the bottle, the little figure 
in flying swathings had dashed itself again and again upon him, 
biting and gnashing on him like a wolf’s cub. For the blood of 
Tim Kelly was in the lad, as well as the blood of the milkmaid 
who lay on the floor as one dead. 

And this was what the doctor found, when he stumbled up the 
stair and opened the door. He had seen many strange things in 
his day, but none so terrible as this. He does not care to speak 
about it, though he told the minister that either Providence or 
the excitement had probably saved the child’s life. Yet for all 
that he tended Timothy Kelly, when his turn came, as well as the 
best of paying patients. or Tim’s was an interesting case, with 
many complications. 

So this adventure tells the reason of three things very im- 
portant to be known in this history—why, six months after, Isbel 
Kelly was glad to die, why Cleg Kelly hated his father, and why 
smooth-faced Tim, who had once deceived the servant girls, was 
ever after a deeply pock-marked man. 

What it does not tell is, why God permitted it all. 


ADVENTURE IV. 
HOW ISBEL KELLY HEARD SWEET MUSIC. 


CLEG KELLY did not die just then, which was in some ways a good 
thing. But neither did his mother Isbel, which, for herself, was a 
pity. It was also a mistake for society, for then Tim Kelly might 
also have died for the want of a nurse, and Providence and the 
city authorities would have been saved a vast deal of trouble. 

But in spite of all boasts to the contrary, this is so little a free 
country that people cannot always die when they want—some not 
even when they ought to. And not a few have got themselves 
into trouble for assisting manifest destiny. But no one, not even 
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the chief constable, would have been sorry had Isbel Beattie for- 
gotten to help Tim Kelly, her husband, at some crisis of his 
disease, so that he might have gone betimes to his own place, 
and thus have been compelled to leave alone a great number of 
other places and things with which he had no proper concern. 

But Isbel Kelly did not think of that. Moreover, Tim Kelly 
behaved himself better as an invalid than he had ever done as a 
whole man. And as for little Cleg, he got better rapidly in order 
to get out of his father’s way. 

But there came a day when both her invalids were out of her 
hands, and Isbel had time to clean her house and give her atten- 
tion to dying on her own account. She did not wish to put any 
one to an inconvenience. But, indeed, there was little else left 
for her to do. Tim Kelly was again able to attend to his business 
—which, strictly speaking, consisted in the porterage of other 
people’s goods out of their houses, without previous arrangement 
with the owners, and in a manner as unobtrusive as possible. 

Cleg was too young for this profession, but according to his 
father’s friends his day was coming. In the meantime he spent 
most of the day in a brickyard at the back. For Tim Kelly, 
owing to a little difficulty as to rent, had moved his household 
goods from Meggat’s Close to the outskirts of the city. Now 
they do not use many bricks about Edinburgh; but there are 
exceptions, especially in the direction of Leith, and this was the 
place where they made the exceptions. 

The brickyard was a paradise to Cleg Kelly in the warm days 
of summer. The burning bricks made a strange misty fume of 
smoke in the air, which was said to be healthy. People who could 
not afford to go to Portobello for convalescence brought their 
children to the brickyard. They made drain-pipes and other 
sanitary things there; and on that account also the brickyard was 
accounted healthy for people in the position of the Kellys. 

At any rate Cleg Kelly was well content, and he played there 
from morn to night. His mother generally watched him from a 
window. ‘There was but one window in the little ‘ rickle of brick” 
which their pawnbroking Jew landlord called a ‘ commodious 
cottage.’ He might call it what he liked. He never got any 
rent for it from Tim Kelly. 

Yet Isbel was happier here than in the city. At least she 
could see the trees, and she had neighbours who came in to visit 
her when her husband was known to be from home. 
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‘Eh, Mistress Kelly, I wonder ye can pit up wi’ sic a man,’ 
said the wife of Joe Turner, a decent man steadily employed on 
the brickfields, who only drank half his wages. 

Isbel signed frantically towards the bed with her hand. But 
without noticing her signals of distress, the innocent Mrs. Turner 
went on with the burden of her tale. 

‘Gin J had sic a man, I wad tak’ him to bits an’ pit him up 
again anew—the black-hearted scoondrel o’ a red-headed Irishman!’ 

Tim Kelly rose from the bed where he had been resting him- 
self. They do not set a bed in a room in that country. They put 
it down outside a room and build it round on three sides. Then 
they cover the remaining side in with as many cloths as possible, for 
the purpose of keeping out the air. From such a death-trap Tim 
Kelly rose slowly, and confronted Mistress Turner. 

‘Get out av me house, Misthress Turner, afore I break the 
thick skull av yer ill-conditioned face,’ said Tim, whose abuse was 
always of the linked and logical kind. 

‘Deed an’ I'll gang oot o’ yer hoose wi’ pleesure, Timothy 
Kelly ; gin I had kenned that the likes o’ ye was in it, Mary 
Turner wad never hae crossed yer doorstep.’ 

‘Well, now that ye are here, be afther takin’ yersilf acrost the 
durestip, as suddent an’ comprehensive-like as ye can—wid yer 
brazen face afore ye an’ yer turned-up nose in the air. When ye 
are wanted bad in this house, ye'll get an invite wid a queen’s 
pictur’ on it an’ me kyard !’ said Tim Kelly, sarcastically. 

Mary Turner betook herself to the door, in a manner as dignified 
as it is possible to retain when retreating with one’s face to the 
foe. But when she got there, she put her arms akimbo and 
opened the vials of her wrath on Tim Kelly. The neighbours 
came to the doors to listen. It was a noble effort, and the wives 
remembered some of Mistress Turner’s phrases long after, and re- 
produced them every fortnight upon pay-nights, for the benefit of 
their husbands when they came home with only eleven intact 
shillings out of twenty-three. 

But Tim Kelly hardly troubled to reply. He only said that 
Mary Turner was a brass-faced old Jezebel, a statement which he 
repeated several times, because he observed that it provoked on 
each occasion a fresh burst of the Turnerian vocabulary. 

Tim Kelly never wasted animosity. After all, Mistress Turner 
was not his wife, and there were other means of getting even with 
her. He could win money at cards from her husband, or he 
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could teach her son, Jamie, who had just left school, a fine new 
game with the lock of a door and one of his curious pronged hooks. 
There are more ways of killing a cat than drowning it in cream— 
also many deaths less agreeable to the cat. So Tim Kelly bided his 
time. 

But for some reason Tim Kelly grew less unkind to his wife than 
he had ever been, since those terrible days when in Ormiland 
parish bonny Isbel Beattie grew ‘fey.’ 

It was said that Tim was afraid of his son Cleg. At any rate, 
certain it is that he beat his wife no more, and very occasionally he 
even gave hera little money. So in her heart Isbel Kelly counted 
these good days, and sometimes she could almost have wished to 
live a little longer. 

It was not often that Cleg stayed in the house with her. That 
she did not expect. But at all times of the day she could see him, 
rushing about the brickfield, sometimes piling bricks into castles ; 
at other times helping Jo Turner; then again playing at marbles 
for ‘keeps’ in the red dust of the yard, with the sun pouring down 
upon his head. It was a constant marvel to Isbel that he was 
never tired. She was always tired. 

Sometimes Cleg Kelly fought, and then his mother called him 
in. He always came—after the fight was over. He still wore a 
hat of straw with a hole in it, or rather he wore a hole with a 
little rim of hat round it. He loved his mother, and, on the 
whole, attended to what she told him. He did not steal any- 
thing of value, nor would he go near Hare’s public. He did not 
tell more lies than were just and necessary. He minded his 
mother’s wants, and was on the whole a fairly good boy, as boys 
go down by the Easter Beach brickyard. The standard was not 
an exacting one. 

‘Mind, now, Cleg, when I gang awa’, ye are to bide wi’ your 
faither, an’ no cross him ower sair. He is your faither, mind, an’ 
I leave him to you.’ 

Cleg promised—to please his mother, but he loved his other 
parent none the more. The next time he saw him come home 
drunk, he clouted him with a paving-stone from behind the yard wall. 
He excused himself by saying his mother was not gone away yet. 

This was the lesson Isbel taught Cleg every day when he came 
in to his scanty meals, many of which good Mistress Turner slipped 
into the house under her apron, when the ‘brute beast and red- 
headed gorilla’ of her anathema was known to be out of the way. 
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After a while there came an afternoon when Isbel Kelly felt 
strangely quiet. It was a drowsy day, and the customary sounds 
of the brickfield were hushed in the doze of the afternoon sun. 
Outside it was hot with an intense heat, and a kind of pale bluish 
smother rose off the burning bricks. The reek of the kilns drifted 
across the fields, too lazy to rise through the slumberous sunshine. 
The whole yard radiated blistering heat like an oven. 

Isbel sat by the window in a chair which Tim had made during 
his convalescence ; for he was exceedingly handy with tools, and 
during those days he had nothing worse to do. 

She made the house as tidy as she could compass during the 
morning hours, steadying herself with one hand on the walls as 
she went about. Cleg, of course, was playing outside. He had 
come racing in for his dinner with a wisp of hair sticking out of 
the hole in his hat. Isbel smoothed it down, and because her 
hand touched him like a caress Cleg put it from him, saying, 
‘Dinna, mother; somebody micht see ye!’ 

It was hot, and the boy was a little irritable ; but his mother 
understood. 

Then, as he took the plate of broth, he told his mother all 
that had happened in the brickfield that day. He had carried 
clay for Jo, and Jo had given him a penny. Then he had been 
at a rat-hunt with the best terrier in the world. He had also 
chased Michael Hennessy twice round the yard after a smart bout 
of fisticuffs. Thereupon, the men had cheered him, and called 
him a ‘ perfect wull-cat ’—which Cleg took to be a term of praise, 
and cherished as a soldier does the ‘ penn’orth o’ bronze’ which 
constitutes the Victoria Cross. 

Isbel only sat and rested and listened. Tim was away for the 
day, she knew not where, and the minutes Cleg remained indoors 
and talked to her were her sole and sufficient pleasure. She 
thanked the Lord for each one of them. But she never called the boy 
in against his will, nor yet held him longer than he cared to stay. 

Yet, somehow, on this day Isbel was more eager than usual to 
detain her son. Sheclung to him witha strange kind of yearning. 
But as soon as Cleg had finished his bread and soup he snatched 
up his white straw hat-brim and raced out, crying, as he ran, 
‘I’m awa’, mither—Tam Gillivray has stealed my auld basin withoot 
the bottom.’ 

This was a serious offence, and Cleg went down in haste to 
avenge the insult. Soon there was the noise of battle below— 
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chiefly, however, the noise of them that shout for the mastery ; 
and then, in a little, when the bottomless basin had been recovered 
by its rightful owner, the noise of them that cry for being overcome. 

From the window Isbel watched. Her thin hair fell over her 
wasted temples, and she pressed her hand on her breast, searching 
as though something were missing there. And so there was. It 
was about a lung and a half which she missed. Nevertheless 
there had fallen a peace upon Isbel to which she had been un- 
accustomed. Faint tremors ran through her body, and though 
the window was wide open, she often gasped for breath. A bliss- 
ful, painless weariness stole over her. 

Cleg was playing below. He had achieved a victory, complete, 
yet not quite bloodless, for Tam Gillivray was staunching his nose 
at the smith’s cauldron with a lump of cold iron at the back of 
his neck. Cleg, prancing in haughty state and followed by a 
little train of admirers, was now dragging the basin in triumph 
round the yard. He was pretending that it was a railway train 
drawn by an engine of extremely refractory disposition, which 
curvetted and reared in a most unenginely manner. 

Isbel watched him from her window. 

‘He is happy, puir laddie—maybe happier than he'll ever be 
again. Let him bide a wee. [I'll gie him a cry, in time,’ 

Then she looked again. She prayed a little while with her 
eyes shut. Beneath, Cleg was holding his court. He had crowned 
himself with the basin, and pulled his hair through it in the shape 
of a plume. As an appropriate finish for the whole, he had 
stuck the mop of protruding locks full of feathers, and now he 
was presiding over a court of justice at which Michael Hennessy 
was being tried for his life on the charge of murdering a ‘ yellow 
yoit.” In due course the verdict of justifiable homicide was 
returned, and the culprit sentenced to kill another, or be belted 
round the brickyard. 

Then, wearying for a fresher ploy, the boys decided to build a 
fortress, and instantly, as soon as they had thought of it, they 
set to work with a mountain of refuse bricks, Cleg Kelly putting 
no hand to the manual labour, but being easily first in the direction 
of affairs. This ‘ gaffership’ suited Cleg so well that he turned 
three excellent wheels in the greatness of his content, and then 
immediately knocked over several boys for presuming to imitate 
him, when they ought to have been fulfilling orders and building 


bricks into a fortress, 
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From the window his mother still watched him. She smiled 
to see his light-heart joy, and said again, as if to herself, ‘In a 
while I shall cry to him—I dinna need him yet!’ 

All about there grew up in her ears a sound of sweet music, as 
of the many singers at the kirk on still, warm Sabbath days, 
singing the psalms which she remembered long ago in Ormiland, 
only they sounded very far away. And at times the brickyard 
reeled and dazzled, the arid trodden ground and steaming bricks fell 
back, the cracked walls opened out, and she saw the sun shining 
upon golden hills, the like of which she had never seen before. 

‘What is this? Oh, what’s this?’ she asked herself aloud, 
and the sound of her own voice was in her ears as the roaring of 
many waters. 

It seemed to her to be almost time now. She leaned forward 
wearily to call her son to help her. But he was sitting on a 
throne in the midst of his castle, dressed as Robin Hood, with all 
his merry men about him. He looked so happy, and he laughed 
so loud, that Isbel said again to herself— 

‘Ican manage yet for half an hour, and then I shall ery to him.’ 

But her son caught sight of her at the window. He was so 
elated that he did not mind noticing his mother, as a common boy 
would have done. He waved his hand to her, calling out loud— 

‘Mither, mither, I’m biggin’ a bonny hoose for ye to leeve in!’ 

Isbel smiled, and it was as if the sun which shone on the 
hills of her dream had touched her thin face and made it also 
beautiful for the last time before sundown. 

‘My guid boy—my nice boy,’ she said, ‘the Lord will look 
tillhim! Hesaid he was biggin’ a hoose for his mither. Let him 
big his hoose. In an hour I shall cry to him—my ain laddie!’ 

Yet in an hour she did not cry, and it was the only time she 
had ever broken her word to her son. 

But that was because Isbel Kelly had journeyed where no 
crying is. Neither shall there be any more pain. 


ADVENTURE V. 
THE BRIGANDS OF THE CITY. 


Ctra KELLy’s mother lay still in her resting grave, and had no 
more need of pity. Cleg abode with his father in the tumble- 
down shanty by the brickfield at Easter Beach, and asked for no 
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pity either. Cleg had promised his mother, Isbel, that he would 
not forsake his father. 

‘Na, I'll no rin awa’ frae ye,’ so he told his father, frankly, 
‘for I promised my mither; but gin ye lick me, I'll pit my wee 
knife intil ye when ye are sleepin’! Mind ye that!’ 

And his father minded, which was fortunate for both. 

Cleg was now eleven, and much respected by his father, who 
fully believed that he was speaking the truth. Tim Kelly, snow- 
shoveller, feared his son Cleg with his sudden wild-cat fierceness, 
much more than he feared God—more, even, than he feared 
Father Donnelly, to whom he went twice a year to ease his soul of 
a portion of his more specially heinous sins. 

Yet Tim Kelly was a better man, because of the respect in 
which he held his son. He even boasted of Cleg’s cleverness 
when he was safe among his old cronies in Mother Flannigan’s 
kitchen, or in the bar-parlour at Hare’s public. 

‘Shure, there’s not the like av him in this kingdom av 
ignorant blockheads. My Clig’s the natest and the illigantest 
gossoon that stips in his own boot-leather. Shure, he can lick 
anything at all near his own weight. Sorra’s in him, he can 
make his ould man stand about. Faith, ’tis him that’s goin’ to be 
the great man intoirely, is our little Clig.’ 

These were the opinions of his proud father. 

But Jim Carnochan, better known as the ‘Devil’s Lickpot,’ 
demurred. If Cleg were so clever a boy, why was he not set to 
work? <A boy so smart ought long ere this to have been learning 
the profession. To this Mother Flannigan agreed, for she shared 
in the profits. 

‘My Peether, rest his sowl for a good lad—him as was hanged 
be token of false evidence—and the bobbies findin’ the gintleman’s 
goold watch in Peether’s pocket, was at wurrk whin he was six 
years av his age. Take my wurrd for it, Timothy Kelly, there 
never yet was a thruely great man that didn’t begin his education 
young.’ , 

‘Maybe,’ said Tim, ‘and that’s the raison, Misthress Flannigan, 
that so few av them grew up to be ould men.’ 

‘Gin he was my boy,’ said Sandy Telfer, whose occupation was 
breaking into houses during the summer holidays (one of the 
safest ‘lays’ in the profession, but looked down upon as mean- 
spirited), ‘I wad be haein’ him through the windows and openin’ 
the front doors every dark nicht,’ 
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‘Ah, you wud, wud ye?’ replied Tim Kelly contemptuously ; 
‘you're the great boy to talk, you that has no more manhud in ye 
than a draff-sack wid a hole in it. Yuss, ye can do yer dirthy 
way wid your own mane-spirited spalpeens, wid no more spunk 
than a dure-mat. But I’d have ye know that my Clig cud make 
hares av you an’ ivvery Telfer av the lot o’ ye—hear,to me now!’ 

And Tim Kelly shook his fist within an inch of the nose of 
Sandy Telfer, who, not being a man of war, showed by the curl of 
his nostril and the whitening of his lip, that he did not find the 
bouquet of Tim Kelly’s bunch-of-fives an agreeable perfume. 
Tim Kelly waited to see if on any pretext he could bring his fist 
into closer contact with Sandy Telfer’s face, but he found no cause. 

‘My Clig,’ he said emphatically, ‘is goin’ to be a great 
characther. He is jist the boy that is to climb the top laddher 
av the profession. It’s his father that must be out at night, an’ 
run the risk av the dirthy bobby wid his lanthern, an’ the gintle- 
man av the house in his night-shirt wid a cruel poker. But Clig 
shall sit safe and aisy in his chair, an’ make his thousands a year 
wid the scrap av his pen. He'll promothe companies, an’ be out 
av the way when they burst. He'll write so illegant that he cud 
turn ye off another gintleman’s signathure as fast as his own, an’ 
worth a deal more on a bit av paper than anny av our names 

‘Come away hame, faither, sittin’ bletherin’ there. Ye hae 
been here lang enough.’ 

It was the face of Cleg Kelly, dirty, sharp, and good-natured, 
which appeared at the door of the boozing ken. 

Mistress Flannigan caught up a pound weight and threw it at 
Cleg with a woman’s aim. It flew wide, and would surely have 
smashed some of the unclean vessels standing ready for the wash 
on the dresser, had Cleg not stepped briskly within, and, catching 
the missile deftly, made a low bow as he laid it on the table, and 
said, with his rare disarming smile— 

‘ Your obedient servant, Cleg Kelly!’ 

‘ Hear to him now, the young bliggard!’ cried his delighted 
and well-intoxicated father. ‘He has come to arm the ould man 
home, an’ the ould man’ll have to be stippin’ too when Clig gives 
the wurrd.’ 

Isbel Kelly had indeed been a happy woman if, ten years ago, 
she had learned Cleg’s method. 

‘Come on, faither,’ reiterated Cleg, who had again retreated to 
the door, for he had no liking for the company or the place. 
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Tim Kelly got himself on his feet unsteadily, and lurched 
towards the door. His son caught him deftly on the descending 
swoop. 

‘Steady, faither, mind the stair. Gie us yer han’,’ 

And so Cleg got Timothy, his father, who deserved no such 
care, tenderly up the filthy exit of Mistress Flannigan’s cellar. 

‘Tim’s not theman hewas,’ Sandy Telfer said, as the pair went out. 

‘It’s fair undecent doin’ as the boy bids him, an’ never so 
much as puttin’ the laddie to an honest bit o wark. Ah, he'll 
suffer for that, or a’ be dune! They’ll be raisons annexed to 
that,’ continued the summer housebreaker, who had been respect- 
ably brought up on the Shorter Catechism, but who, owing to a 
disappointment in love, had first of all joined another denomi- 
nation, and, the change not answering its purpose, had finally 
taken to housebreaking and drink. 

‘Ye may say so, indeed,’ said Bridget Flannigan. 

So Cleg took his father home to the rickety house by the 
brickyard. Cleg kept the room clean as well as he could. But 
the sympathetic neighbour, who remembered his mother, occa- 
sionally took a turn round the place with a scrubbing-brush when 
it was absolutely certain that the ‘ red-headed gorilla’ was absent, 
attending to other people’s business. 

Whenever Cleg saw his father refrain from Hare’s public and 
the evening sessions of Mistress Flannigan’s interesting circle, he 
knew that Tim had a project on hand. Generally he took no 
particular heed to these. Tor it was his custom, as soon as he 
saw his father off on any of his raids, to go and report himself 
casually at the nearest police-station, where the sergeant’s wife 
knew him. She often gave hima ‘ piece’ with sugar on it, having 
known his mother before ever she left the parish of Ormiland. 

The sergeant’s wife remembered her own happy escape from 
being Mrs. Timothy Kelly, and though her heart had been sore 
against Isbel at the time, she had long forgotten the feeling in 
thankfulness that her lines had fallen on the right side of the law. 
But she had never confided to the sergeant that she had once 
known Tim Kelly somewhat intimately. 

Cleg did not mean to be mixed up in any of his father’s ill- 
doings if he could help it, so upon these occasions he frequented 
the precincts of the police-station as much as the sergeant’s wife 
would let him. 

It was his custom to take his ‘ piece ’—an excellent thick slice 
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of bread with brown sugar on it—and seat himself on a luxurious 
paling opposite to eat it. The fact that a great many message 
boys passed that way may have had something to do with Cleg’s 
choice of locality. Cleg liked to be envied. And, seeing the 
‘piece,’ more than one boy was sure to give chase. This intro- 
duced a healthy variety into Cleg’s life. He liked to fool with 
these young men of the message basket. Exercise sharpens the 
appetite, and when this morning the butcher’s boy chivvied him 
over the parched-up grass field that lay between the station and 
the brickyard, Cleg fairly whooped in his joy. 

At first he ran slowly, and apparently with great alarm, so 
that the butcher’s boy had not the least doubt that he easily could 
catch him. Cleg held the sergeant’s wife’s ‘piece’ in his hand 
as he ran, so that the butcher’s boy could see the thick sugar 
on the top of the yellow butter. This stirred up the pursuer’s 
desires, and he made a spurt to seize Cleg. Had the assailant been 
the grocer’s boy, to whom sugar and butter were vain things, Cleg 
would have had totry another plan. Now, when the butcher’s boy 
spurted, Cleg almost let himself be caught. He heard close be- 
hind him the labouring of the avenger. With a sudden rush he 
sped thirty yards in front; then he turned and ran backwards, 
eating the sergeant’s wife’s ‘piece’asheran. This aggravated the 
butcher’s boy to such an extent that he had to stop with his hand 
on his panting side, and curse Cleg’s parentage—which, sad to 
relate, pleased Cleg more than anything. He said it was prime. 
By which he meant, not the sergeant’s wife’s ‘piece,’ but the 
whole situation, and especially the disgust of the butcher’s boy. 

Then Cleg, being contented, offered honourable terms, for he and 
the butcher’s boy were in reality very good friends. He gave his 
late pursuer a fair half of the bread and sugar, but reserved the crust 
for himself. So, munching amicably, Cleg and the butcher’s boy 
returned together to the paling on which Cleg had been sitting. 

But, alas! during his temporary absence from his care, Tam 
Luke, the baker’s boy, had come along. And in pursuit of the 
eternal feud between butchers’ boys and bakers’ boys, he had over- 
turned the basket and rolled the meat on the road. Luke was now 
sitting on the rail a little way along, smoking a pipe loaded with 
brown paper, with a kind of ostentatious calmness. 

When half across the field the butcher’s boy observed the insult 
tohis basket. Yet he said nothing till he came quitenear. Then, 
in the most friendly manner possible, he seized the defiled leg of 
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mutton, destined for the dinner of an eminent Doctor in Divinity, 
and hit Tam Luke a swinging blow over the head with it, which 
uot ouly broke that youth’s pipe, but for a season spoiled the shape 
of his mouth, and tumbled him incontinently over the fence. 

The baker’s boy rose, shedding freely bits of clay pipe and ex- 
ceedingly evil words. A battle royal seemed imminent to one who 
did not know the commonplaces of friendly intercourse among 
these worthies. But the baker’s boy contented himself with stating 
over and over in varied and ornamental language, highly meta- 
phorical in parts, what he would do to the butcher’s boy if he hit 
him again. However, the butcher’s boy had too great an advan- 
tage in handling Professor Hinderlands’ leg of mutton, and the 
tempest gradually blew itself out. 

Whereupon all parties betook themselves to a street pump to 
wash the various articles which had been strewed in the mire, and 
to dry them on the butcher’s boy’s blue-striped apron, which he 
wore girt about him like a rope. It was a highly instructive 
sight. And had the cooks of various respectable families seen the 
process, they would have had a sufficient answer to their frequent 
indignant question that morning, ‘ What can be keeping Cleaver’s 
young vaigabond ?’ 

Also, had they happened to pass, a number of the good ladies 
who sat down so comfortably to enjoy their dinners (which they 
called ‘lunch’ if anybody happened to call) would certainly have 
gone without the principal course. 

But the butcher's boy and the baker’s boy were not in the 
least distressed. Such things happened every day. It was all in 
the way of business. And as for our hero, he, as we have 
indicated before, merely remarked, in his vulgar way, that it was 
prime. 

So far he had had a good, interesting day, and was exceedingly 
pleased with himself. 

Presently all three went and calmly smoked on the side of the 
road, roosting contentedly on the paling, while Tam Luke, who 
had got a prize for good reading at the school, drew out of his 
pocket ‘The Bully Boys’ Budget ’—an international journal of 
immense circulation, which described the adventures of associated 
bands of desperate ruffians (aged, on an average, nine) in New 
York, a city which Cleaver’s loon looked upon as a boys’ Paradise. 
Boys were discouraged in Edinburgh. They got no chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, 
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‘It’s a most michty queer thing,’ said Cleg, ‘that the story 
says, if Tam Luke reads it richt a 

‘Tll smash yer tawtie heid!’ remarked that gentleman, 
mightily offended at the insinuation. 

‘If Tam Luke reads it richt,’ continued Cleg, ‘that in New 
York the bobbies rin frae the boys; but here the boys rin frae 
the bobbies like fun.’ 

‘ Me?’ said Cleaver’s boy. ‘I wadna rin for ony bobby in the 
hale toon.’ 

‘An’ me,’ cried Tam Luke, with mighty contempt, ‘I lickit a 
big bobby the nicht afore yestreen. I could fecht a bobby wi’ yae 
hand tied ahint my back.’ 

‘Bobbies are nane sic bad folks. The sergeant’s wife over 
there gied me a “ piece,”’ said Cleg gratefully. 

‘Ye are a reid-heided Irish traitor!’ said the butcher’s boy 
with emphasis. 

‘It’s my faither that’s reid-heided,’ said Cleg promptly ; ‘ but 
tak’ that ony way for speaking ill 0’ the family !’ 

And with the back of his hand he knocked the libeller of his 
forbears over into the field. 

‘I’m gaun to be captain o’ a band o’ robbers—will ye baith 
join ?’ said Tam Luke. 

Cleaver’s boy was about to wreak his vengeance on Cleg from 
the other side of the fence, but he paused with his arm suspended 
to think over the proposal. 

‘I’m gaun to be captain o’ a band mysel’! Will ye join?’ 
said the butcher’s boy to Cleg, instead of assaulting him as he had 
first intended. 

‘What to do?’ asked practical Cleg. 

‘To fecht the poliss, of course!’ cried the butcher’s boy and 
the baker’s boy together. Their unanimity was wonderful. 

‘There's the sergeant the noo!’ said Cleg quietly, pointing 
across the road. 

And it was indeed the sergeant, who, having been on night 
duty, had just risen and strolled out to see what kind of weather 
it was. 

The valiant captains of the decimating bands which were to 
terrorise the police of the city, descended from their several roosts 
as with one mind, seized their baskets, and sped round opposite 
corners with amazing speed. 

Cleg Kelly was left alone, sitting on the paling. He pulled 
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out what remained of his crust, and as he ate it with relish, he 
laughed aloud and kicked his heels with glee, so that the sergeant, 
stretching himself after his day-sleep, called across to the boy— 
‘What’s up wi’ ye, Cleg? Ye seem to be enjoyin’ yoursel’!’ 
But all the answer he could get out of Cleg was just, ‘O man, 
sergeant, it’s prime!’ 
But as to whether he meant the crust or only things in general, 
the sergeant was none the wiser. 


ADVENTURE VI. 
CLEG TURNS BURGLAR, 


CLEG had watched his father furtively all day. Little conversation 
passed between these two. Cleg devoted much of his time to a 
consideration of the best means of legitimate gain in his new 
profession of capitalist. He possessed the large sum of one 
shilling anda penny. It was banked upon sound old principles in the 
hollow end of a brick, which was buried under a flag in the back- 
yard of a brewery. Cleg had hidden it with mystic incantations, 
and now carried a red worsted thread twisted round his finger to 
remind him of its whereabouts. 

But there was another reason besides his large capital, why 
Cleg was unusually watchful of his father that day. First of all, 
Tim Kelly had come home sober from Hare’s public the night 
before. That was a suspicious circumstance in itself. It showed 
not only that his ready cash had all been liquefied, but that 
Mistress Hare had drawn a line under the big chalk score behind 
her door. This line was the intimation that the single file of 
figures must be wiped off before another dram was served. 

‘Ye’ve had Larry on your back long enough, sure, Tim!’ said 
Mistress Hare, who regulated these matters in person. ‘ Idleness 
is a most deadly sin, Father Malony sez!’ continued the landlady 
devoutly. ; 

‘Shure, an’ it’s not the divil’s sin, thin, Mistress Hare,’ said 
Tim acutely, ‘ for he’s busy enough !’ 

Tim was the only burglar with a brogue in the city, and as 
such was dear to the heart of Mistress Hare. For the Scot, when 
he takes to the investigation of other people’s houses, does so 
grimly and without romance. But Tim had always a hint of Celtic 
imagination and even of poetry in his creations, 
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For instance, all that day on which Cleg kept his eye on his 
father, Tim was meditating a raid on the house of Mr. Robert 
Grey Tennant, a comfortable burgess of the burgh, who for the ease 
of his later life had built himself—not a lordly pleasure house 
indeed, but a comfortable mansion of Craigleith stone, exactly like 
three hundred and sixty-five other mansions on the south side of 
the city. 

There was at the back of Aurelia Villa a little bordering of 
flowers and strawberries. These, however, never came to much, 
for the cats broke the flowers and extraneous boys stole the straw- 
berries. There was also a little green plot, big enough for parlour 
croquet, but not big enough for lawn-tennis. Yet this did not pre- 
vent the serious-minded and inventive young woman of the house, 
Miss Cecilia Tennant, from frequently playing what she called 
‘ pocket-handkerchief tennis’ on this scraplet of lawn. And it was 
indeed a lively game, when two or three of her admirers arrived with 
racquets and rubber shoes to engage in silk-striped summer strife. 

When a couple of champions of the Blackhouse Club met on 
the same side of the net, they winked at each other, and amuse- 
ment struggled with politeness within them. But when each one 
of their services came near to annihilating an opponent’s nose, and 
as they sent their returns out of court and over boundary walls with 
monotonous regularity, they changed their minds. Especially was 
this so when Miss Cecilia Tennant and acertain Junior Partner in 
a mercantile concern in the town, put in with equal certainty neat 
services and returns, dropping the balls unexpectedly into odd 
corners as if playing with egg spoons. They asked the Junior 
Partner how he did it. The Junior Partner said it was native 
genius. But perhaps the undisclosed fact that Cecilia Tennant 
and he played together three nights out of six on that lawn had 
rather more to do with it. Pocket-handkerchief tennis is certainly 
convenient for some things. It keeps the players very close to 
one another, except when they fall out—an advantage which it 
shares with ballooning. 

But Tim Kelly was not interested in this house because of the 
desirable young men who played tennis there, nor yet because of 
any love of the young woman for whose sweet sake they bought new 
scarves and frequented the neighbourhood on the chance of a casual 
meeting. On the contrary, Timothy was after the spoons. Hall- 
marked silver was his favourite form of sport. And for this he 
had all the connoisseur’s eagerness and appreciation. 
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His son was, on the contrary, exceedingly interested in the 
house itself. He was the most fervent of Miss Cecilia Tennant’s 
admirers, though he had never told her so. This peculiarity he 
shared with a great many other young gentlemen, including every 
male teacher except two (already attached) in Hunker Court school. 

Yet in spite of all this affection, before midnight of that 
autumn night, Cleg Kelly, future Christian, became a burglar— 
and that upon the premises of his benefactress, Miss Cecilia 
Tennant. It happened in this wise. 

Tim sat all day on the floor of his house at home. He did so 
from necessity, not from choice. For his apartment was airily 
furnished in the Japanese fashion, with little except a couple of 
old mattresses and as many rugs. There were no chairs. They 
had been removed during Tim’s last absence in the ‘Calton’ by 
the landlord in lieu of rent. So Tim sat on the floor and worked 
with a file among a bundle of keys and curiously constructed 
tools. There was, for instance, a great lever with a fine thin edge 
set sideways to slip beneath windows on stormy nights, when the 
wrench of the hasp from its fastening would not be heard. 

There were delicate little keys with spidery legs which Tim 
looked at with great admiration, and loved more than he had ever 
loved his wife and all his relations. There were also complicated 
wrenching implements, with horror latent about them, as though 
they had come from some big arm-chaired, red-glassed dental 
surgery. Tim Kelly was putting his tools to rights, and Cleg 
watched him intently, for he also was a conspirator. 

At midday the boy vanished and reported himself at the police- 
sergeant’s. He asked for a ‘piece,’ and the sergeant’s wife told 
him to be off. She was busy and he might come back when the 
weans came in for their dinners. She had not time to be always 
giving the likes of him ‘pieces’ in the. middle of the day. 

Cleg did not care. He was not particularly hungry. But he 
hung about all afternoon in the neighbourhood of the police- 
station, and so pestered the good-natured policemen off duty, that 
one of them threatened him with ‘a rare belting’ if he did not 
quit. 

Whereupon Cleg buttoned up his jacket, made to himself a 
paper helmet, and with a truncheon in his hand stalked about in 
front of the station, taking up stray dogs in the name of the law. 
One of these he had previously taught to walk upon its hind legs. 
This animal he arrested, handcuffed with a twist of wire, and paraded 
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over against the station in a manner killingly comic—much to 
the amusement of the passers-by, as well as detrimental to the 
sobriety and discipline of the younger officers themselves. But 
Cleg was seldom meddled with by the police. He was under the 
protection of the sergeant’s wife, who so often gave him a ‘ piece.’ 
She also gave ‘ pieces’ sometimes to the officers at the station- 
house. For according as a policeman is fed, so is he. And it was 
the sergeant’s wife who stirred the porridge pot. Therefore Cleg 
was let alone. 

In this manner Cleg amused himself till dark, when he stole 
home. His father was already coming down the stairs. Cleg 
rapidly withdrew. His father passed out and took the narrowest 
lanes southward till he entered the Queen’s Park under the im- 
manent gloom of the Salisbury Crags. Cleg followed like his 
shadow. Tim Kelly often looked behind. He boasted that he 
could hear the tramp of the regulation police boot at least half a 
mile, and tell it from the tread of a circus elephant, and even 
from the one o’clock gun at the Castle. But he saw no silent boy 
tracking him noiselessly after the fashion of the Indian scout, so 
vividly described in the ‘ Bully Boys’ Journal.’ 

Tim Kelly bored his way into the eye of a rousing south wind 
that ‘reesled’ among the bare bones of Samson’s Ribs, and hurled 
itself upon Edinburgh as if to drive the city off its long, irregu- 
lar ridge into the North Sea. Bending sharply to the right, the 
burglar came among buildings again. He crossed the marshy end 
of Duddingstone Loch. It was tinder-dry with the drought. At 
the end of a long avenue was to be seen the loom of houses, and 
the gleam of lights, as burgess’s wife and burgess moved in this 
order to their bedrooms and disarrayed themselves for the night. 

Tim Kelly hid behind a wall. Cleg crouched behind his 
father, but sufficiently far behind not to attract his attention. 
Cleg was taking his first lessons in the great craft of speculation— 
which is the obtaining of your neighbour's goods without providing 
him with an equivalent in exchange. The trifling matter of your 
neighbour’s connivance, requisite in betting and stock transactions, 
escaped the notice of the Kellys. But perhaps after all that 
did not matter. 

Aurelia Villa, the home of Miss Cecilia Tennant (incidentally 
also of her father, Mr. Robert Grey Tennant), darkened down early ; 
for Mr. Robert Tennant was an early riser, and early rising means 
early heddifig (atid a very gdod tlfing téo), * ; 
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Tim Kelly knew all that, for his local knowledge was as 
astonishing as his methods of obtaining it were mysterious. It 
was not twelve of the clock when Tim drew himself over the wall 
out of the avenue, and dropped lightly as a cat upon the pocket- 
handkerchief lawn, which all the summer had been worn at the 
corners by the egg-spoon tennis of Cecilia and the Junior Partner. 

Tim Kelly was at the back door in a minute. It was down 
three steps. He laid a bag of tools, which clinked a little as he 
took them out of his pocket, on the stone ledge of the step. It 
might be safer, he thought, to take a look round the house and 
listen for the hippopotamus tread of the regulation bull-hide. 
In a moment after Tim was round at the gable end flat among the 
strawberries. There it came! Clear and solemnising fell the 
tread of the law in all its majesty—a bull’s-eye lantern swinging 
midships a sturdy girth, which could hardly, even by courtesy, be 
called a waist. Flash! Like a search-light ran the ray of the 
lantern over the front of the property of Mr. Robert Grey 
Tennant. 

But the regulation boots were upon the feet of a man of pro- 
bity. The wearer opened the front gate, tramped up the steps, 
conscientiously tried the front door and dining-room window of 
the end house in the row. They were fast. All was well. Duty 
done. The owners might sleep sound. They paid heavy police 
rates to a beneficent local authority. Why should they not sleep 
well? But, alas! the regulation boots did not take any cognisance 
of Tim Kelly with his nose among the strawberries, or of a small 
boy who was speeding over the waste fields and back yards into 
the Park. The small boy carried a parcel. He was a thief. 
This small boy was Cleg Kelly, the hero of this tale. 

Timothy Kelly rose from among the strawberries with laughter 
and scorn in his heart. Ifthe bobby had only gone to the back 
door instead of the front, there was a parcel there, which it would 
have made him a proud policeman to take to the head office. Tim 
Kelly stooped at the steps to take up his precious satchel of tools. 
His hand met the bare stone. His bag was gone! His heart 
dinned suddenly in his ears. This was not less than witchcraft. 
He had never been ten yards from them all the time. Yet the 
tools were gone without sound or sight of human being. Then 
there was an interval. 
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During this interval Tim Kelly expressed his opinions upon 
things in general. The details are quite unfit for publication. 

But at that very moment, over at the end of Duddingstone 
Loch, a small boy was whirling a small but heavy bag round his 
head. 

‘Once! Twice! Thrice—and away!’ he cried with glee. 
Something hurtled through the air, and fell with a splash far in 
the black deeps of the loch. Years after this the antiquary 
of the thirtieth century may find this bundle, and on the strength 
of it he will take away the honest character of our ancestors of 
the Iron Age, proving that burglary was commonly and scientifi- 
cally practised among them. But the memory of Cleg Kelly will 
be clear. 

Indeed, he was sound asleep when his father came in, breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter. Tim listened intently with 
his ear at his son’s mouth, for it is well to be suspicious of every 
one. But Cleg’s breathing was as natural and regular as that of 
an infant. 

Yet there is no doubt whatever, that Cleg and not his father 
had been guilty of both burglary and theft that night ; and that 
Duddingstone Loch was indictable for the reset of the stolen 
property. 

Then Cleg Kelly, burglar, winked an eye at his father’s back, 
and settled himself to sleep the genuine sleep of the just. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ROMANCE OF VIOLIN COLLECTING. 


THERE are very good reasons why an old violin—of course, pre- 
suming it to be a good instrument to begin with—is better than 
a new one, and still better reasons why the Italian violins of the 
classical period should remain the masterpieces of their kind. 
First of all there is the wood: that requires to be mellowed by 
age, and there is no artificial process that can take the place of 
time in this matter. Vuillaume, the celebrated Parisian maker 
and dealer, experimented in trying to ‘age’ the wood, both by 
chemicals and by baking, but the idea proved worthless. Again, 
there is the kind of wood to be used, and that is not sucha simple 
affair as some people suppose. A violin is made of about fifty- 
eight separate pieces of wood, and the kind and quality are of the 
first importance. Let us look at this point a little in detail, for 
it is not generally understood. 

The front of a violin is usually made of deal, the back of 
maple. Now, a piece of wood can be set in vibration just like a 
string in tension, and a certain musical note will be the result, 
the pitch depending, of course, upon the length, thickness, and 
density of the wood. Well, the curious fact has been established 
by experiment that in all the best Stradivarius violins—the violins 
that are now the rage—the ‘note’ produced by the front of the 
instrument is the same; and again, that in no case is the note of 
the front the same as the note of the back. We now know that 
there are acoustic reasons for this, and these reasons determine 
the kind and quality of the wood. You want the front of the 
instrument to be light, soft, and porous, and you take deal as 
answering best to these qualities. When the wood is dry the 
microscope will reveal a multitude of little hollow cells, once filled 
with sap. The more of these cells there are, the more quickly 
will the wood vibrate to the sound; and here it is that the fine 
skill in selecting the wood comes in. You might cut up a dozen 
pieces of deal, and perhaps only one piece would be absolutely 
perfect for its purpose. Similarly with the maple, of which the 
back of the instrument is made. This is a harder wood, containing 
less sap, and, consequently, fewer cells when dry. It is used 
because it vibrates more slowly than deal, and the effect on the 
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violin is, as Mr. Haweis puts it, ‘to detain the waves of sound 


_radiating from the deal, and to mix them with slower vibrations of 


the back in the hollow of the instrument.’ The ribs and sides of 
the violin are also of maple, and these serve to connect the quickly 
vibrating front with the slowly vibrating back, and hold them 
until both throb together with full pulsation and body of sound. 

Now there is abundant evidence to show that the old Italian 
makers paid particular attention to all these details—or at least, 
if they did not of set purpose, they did unconsciously by an intui- 
tion which amounted to actual genius. Stradivarius and most of 
the Cremonese makers of the classical period selected their wood 
from the Tyrol, and it is more than likely that they found some 
special quality in the timber there which recommended it to their 
attention. But then, you say, the wood can be selected with 
equal care, and the details of its combination carried out with 
equal skill, by the modern maker. Ah! but you forget the ageing ; 
you forget the Jost secret of the Cremona varnish ; and, atove all, 
you forget the inimitable workmanship of the Cremona masters. 
Time must finish the artist’s work; nay, the very act of playing 
has a beneficial influence, constraining, as Tyndall expresses it, 
the molecules of the wood, which in the first instance might be 
refractory, to conform at last to the requirements of the vibrating 
strings. 

And the varnish—the Cremona varnish? That is a romance 
and a mystery in itself. Ever since the traces of it finally dis- 
appeared, about 1760, violin-makers have been trying to discover 
the secret, and many chemists have given days and nights in futile 
attempts to find out its constituents. Charles Reade, who was an 
enthusiast in the matter of old fiddles, says: ‘More than once, 
even in my time, hopes have run high, but only to fall again. 
Some have cried “ Eureka!” to the public, but the moment others 
looked at their discovery and compared it with the real thing 
“ inextinguishable laughter shook the skies.” At last despair has 
succeeded to all that energetic study, and the varnish of Cremona 
is sullenly given up as a lost art.’ The position of matters is just 
the same to-day. It is no use making guesses about the old 
varnish. Some maintain that it was an oil varnish, others main- 
tain that it was a spirit varnish. The only thing we know is that, 
whatever it was, it affected the quality of the tone in a remarkable 
degree. Of course, there are cranks who contend that varnish 
has nothing to do with tone. They will ask you, If the varnish 
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on a Cremona violin makes the tone so very much superior, what 
becomes of the tone when the varnish is gone? There was a 
Strad. in the collection of Gillott, the pen-maker, which had lost 
all its original varnish without suffering in any way. But the 
wood had absorbed all the varnish that was necessary a hundred 
years before Gillott set eyes on it, and the absence of surface 
varnish in this case, or in the case of any other old Italian violin, 
proves nothing whatever. The varnish is certainly an important 
factor ; and, moreover, it makes a very great difference whether 
it is dried slowly in the sun, as it most likely was at Cremona, or 
in the oven—whether it is coated by time or by trickery. And 
in the end, when all is said and done, we come back to what 
Charles Reade said more than twenty years ago: the masterpieces 
of Cremona eclipse every new violin in sweetness, oiliness, crisp- 
ness, and volume of tone as distinct from loudness. Age has dried 
their vegetable juices, making the carcass much lighter than 
that of a new violin, and those light, dry frames vibrate at a 
touch. 

But it is time to say something about the ‘old masters’ 
themselves—about the men whose violins are to-day the richest 
possessions of their kind in existence. Who were they? Well, 
they consist of an unbroken band of four separate families, who 
all worked in the same neighbourhood, and who, if tradition can 
be trusted, all learned their trade directly from each other. Their 
names cover a period of some two hundred years, beginning with 
Gasparo da Salo, who started violin-making about the year 1560, 
and ending with Guarnerius del Jesu, who is believed to have 
died about 1745. Before Gasparo da Salo’s time there was nothing 
definite about the form of the violin. It was he who practically 
gave the instrument its present form,-and the fact that there are 
only about six violins of this maker known to exist is a proof 
that in his day the instrument was only just coming into use, and 
was not much in demand. The long distance of time will not 
alone account for the scarcity, for there are many of Gasparo’s 
violas extant—instruments, too, which are in some respects supe- 
rior to others of their class that have since been made. One of 
these violas is worthy of special notice. It was shown at the Loan 
Exhibition of Musical Instruments at South Kensington in 1872, 
and it was sold last year for 81/. The varnish is of a very pleasing 
golden yellow. Gasparo’s violins are large-sized and deep, and 
have a full, rich tone. Ole Bull, the great Norwegian violinist, 
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had a very fine specimen, which he used latterly at all his con- 
certs in preference to first-class instruments by Amati, Stradivarius, 
and Guarnerius, which he possessed but considered deficient in 
tone-colour. In this connection, however, it should be remem- 
bered that Bull was a powerful man, above six feet high, and used 
a bow heavier and longer than those of ordinary players; which 
means that he required a rich and full-toned violin. Where his 
instrument is now no one seems to know. After his death it 
appears to have gone to America. Another violin by Gasparo da 
Salo was the favourite instrument of Niel Gow, the king of Scottish 
fiddlers, who used to say that a man was a great violinist only if 
he could ‘ gar himsel’ greet’ when he played. As a rule, however, 
Gasparo’s instruments are not much sought after by connoisseurs, 
although a well-preserved specimen would certainly bring a long 
price in the open market. 

The second family of the old masters were the Amatis, father, 
son, and grandson, who were all successful makers, the latter 
especially so. The Amatis turned out instruments of great beauty, 
some, indeed, being of indescribable grace and finish; but the 
tone is rather soft—small and without ‘body,’ as the violinist 
would put it—and for this reason their violins do not command 
the highest figures. A Nicola Amati may be had from 20/. to 
300/., according to size, pattern, preservation, pedigree, &c. A 
good Andreas Amati, more suitable for chamber than for ordinary 
concert use, can be got for 50/. Andreas, who died about 1577, 
was the founder of the Amati family. Very few authentic instru- 
ments of his make are extant, and those that do exist are not in 
a high state of preservation. Nicolas, the grandson, was the 
most eminent of the name, and he is, besides, deserving of special 
honour as having been the master of Stradivarius. Although he 
worked as a rule on the small pattern adopted by the rest of the 
Amatis, he made some very fine large violins—the so-called 
‘grand Amatis ’—which are almost worshipped in these days, and 
which hold the field in the matter of prices. Even during his 
lifetime his instruments were in high repute. Charles IX. of 
France gave him an order for twelve violins, six violas and six 
cellos, for his private band. Before the French Revolution (1789) 
most of these instruments could be seen in the Chapel Royal, 
but after the days of the 5th and 6th of October, 1790, they all 
mysteriously disappeared, and their subsequent history is uncer- 
tain. One of them, a ’cello, was sold in the early years of the 
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century to Sir William Curtis; it was put up at five hundred 
guineas, and bought in at two hundred and eighty. In 1872 the 
instrument belonged to the Rev. A. H. Bridges, who showed it in 
the Loan Exhibition of that year. 

In Stradivarius and Guarnerius del Jesu we reach the zenith 
of perfection in violin-making. The Guarnerius family, like the 
Amatis, consisted of several distinct makers whose work is often 
confused. They all form an important branch of the Cremona 
school ; but when violinists speak of a Guarnerius they mean an 
instrument by the last of the race, to wit, the Joseph Guarnerius 
who was born in 1687, and who is designated ‘del Jesu’ from 
the curious habit he had of putting a cross and the letters I.H.S. 
on his labels. Guarnerius del Jesu stands next to Stradivarius 
himself as the greatest violin-maker the world has ever seen; and 
it is with him that the art may be said to have died. Stradivarius 
lived before his day, for he was born in 1644, but there is good 
reason for supposing that Guarnerius was working for some 
years after Stradivarius, a veteran of over ninety, had made his 
last violin. 

To write about Stradivarius with the enthusiasm felt by the 
lover of old violins is not easy. His tone is so inimitable that it 
must send the veriest gut-scraper into raptures ; you cannot hear 
it in the instruments of any other maker. The perfect workman- 
ship, the kind and quality of the varnish, the choice of the wood, 
the degree of thickness of back and front, the height of the sides 
and arching, the exact relation of every part of the instrument, all 
combine in works of genius which to this day remain unequalled, 
and will probably remain unequalled to the end of time. Stradi- 
varius knew nothing of the storm and stress of life. He took 
things easy and made everything with his own hands. He gave 
endless labour to the details of his instruments, and finished 
everything beautifully. The insides of his violins are as perfect 
as the outsides—all the tiny blocks, ribs, and slips of wood for 
strengthening the sides are without roughness, and the weight of 
each is as carefully adjusted as if he had been going to receive its 
equivalent in gold. His imitators have gone to work with a 
microscope, and have fancied that by copying his measurements 
and other details they could turn out exactly similar instruments, 
but they did not sound the same; the proportions were there, but 
the subtle genius of the workman was absent. And Stradi- 
varius remains—STRADIVARIUS, the man whose very name sends a 
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thrill of delight through the breast of all who ‘take up the fiddle 
and the bow ’—the man who two hundred years ago put together 
those little bits of wood which to-day are competed for with a 
daring recklessness of expenditure which puts every other branch 
of collecting into the shade. Everybody wants a Strad., and 
when everybody gets one he wants the world to know. And the 
world delights in the knowledge; for it is not like Joseph Hatton, 
the song writer, who was so incensed because a violinist advertised 
that he would play on a five-hundred-guinea instrument, that he 
intimated his own intention to sing ‘ Old King Cole’ in a pair of 
Moses’s ten-and-six trousers ! 

It must not be supposed, however, that Stradivarius has always 
been the rage. Even in violin collecting there are fashions and 
fads. At first, when Italian instruments began to be sought for— 
i.e. about the beginning of the present century—every player 
wanted an Amati. An Amati could then be bought for about 301., 
for there was a good supply in existence; but of course as the 
demand increased so did the prices. ‘Then there was a craze for 
instruments by Stainer, the founder of the German school of 
violin-making, and genuine Stainers, which are now of the utmost 
rarity, went up far beyond their intrinsic value. Again, De 
Beriot, the Belgian violinist, began to play on a Maggini, and 
Magginis were soon leading the way in popularity and price. 
3efore this date a Maggini might have been bought for 101. ; now 
the price went up to 100/. De Beriot’s own instrument, it is 
said, was sold for 600/., a sum ridiculously in excess of the value 
of any Maggini ever made. Genuine Magginis are not very 
common now. They have really many excellent qualities, but 
the tone is grave and even melancholy. It was Paganini who 
discovered Guarnerius to the violin world. He got hold of an 
instrument by that maker, and although Paganini—whose play- 
ing was more trick than tone—would have done almost equally 
well with any make of violin, the enthusiasts credited the instru- 
ment with half of the player’s power, and Guarnerius violins at 
once became the fashion. Meanwhile Stradivarius was working 
up a steady and an assured popularity which, as we shall see 
presently, has been fully maintained, and is likely to grow with 
the years. His prices are quite the highest; and whereas he 
received only about 4/. for his violins when finished, a specimen of 
his make has recently changed hands at the phenomenal figure 
of 2,000/. Let us deal with this instrument, and afterwards with 
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some of the higher-priced Cremonas in the possession of our pro- 
fessionals and collectors. 

A pretty romantic story is this of the 2,000. fiddle! Violin- 
makers now and again come upon pieces of wood of phenomenal 
resonance and beauty, and when they do, we may be sure they 
give special care to the making and finishing of the instrument 
formed of that wood. Stradivarius at any rate did. In 1716 he 
had a piece of luck in this particular, and his luck went into an 
instrument with which he fell so much in love that he absolutely 
refused to sell it or to allow it to be played upon by any hands but 
his own. He kept it locked up, and when he died at the advanced 
age of 93, he bequeathed it to his sons. By-and-by an enthusi- 
astic collector named Salabue got on the scent of the instrument, 
and about the year 1760 he acquired it—at what figure is not 
known—from one of the great man’s sons. Salabue cherished it 
until his death about 1827, and then a strange character appears 
on the scene as purchaser. This was an eccentric old fellow 
named Luigi Tarisio, who, abandoning his trade as a carpenter, 
had started collecting old violins, and was now searching in every 
nook and corner of Italy for the treasures of Cremona. He could 
neither read nor write, this enthusiastic collector, but he could 
tell a valuable fiddle the moment he saw it, and he estimated the 
worth of the Salabue Strad. so well that after he had acquired it 
he kept it to himself with all the loving care that its maker had 
already shown for it. Tarisio lived entirely alone in a wretched 
garret in Milan; and one day in the year 1854 his neighbours 
found him lying dead among a confused heap of Cremonas. The 
old man had amassed a collection of some 250 instruments, the 
result of a thirty years’ ‘hunt;’ and although he had started 
life a penniless carpenter, he died worth about 12,0001. 

Well, there was in Paris at this time a certain high priest of 
fiddle-making named Vuillaume, already mentioned. He knew 
something about Tarisio and his wonderful collection, and when 
he heard of the veteran’s death he at once set off for Milan to see 
about purchasing the instruments. And he did purchase them— 
the whole 250, including, of course, the Salabue Strad.—for the 
purely nominal sum of 3,166/.! What he did with the 249 does 
not concern us at present ; the thing to be noted is that he, too, 
like all its previous owners, refused to part with the ‘Salabue’ at 
any price. He kept it till his death in 1875, and so anxious was 
he for its safety that during the Franco-German war he had it 
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buried, case and all, in a damp-proof, air-tight box, and did not 
unearth it until peace had been proclaimed! From Vuillaume 
the treasure descended to M. Alard, the great French violinist, who 
paid 1,000/. for it—only to look at it, as it appears, for he was so 
charmed with the varnish that he seldom used the instrument lest 
he should spoil the gloss. Alard died in 1888, and two years 
later the instrument was sold by his heirs—Messrs. Hill acting as 
agents in the matter—to its present owner, Mr. R. Crawford, of 
Trinity, Edinburgh, for 2,000/. The high figure perfectly 
astonished the violin world. As recently as 1872 Charles Reade 
had valued the instrument at 600/.—and, by the way, thought so 
much of its varnish that he declared the violin would be worth 
just 35/. without it! 

But there is good reason for the high figure. The instrument 
is the only one from the hands of Stradivarius that has come 
down in a condition of perfect preservation. Its glowing ruddy 
varnish is as fresh as if it had been only put on a week ago, and it 
unites in itself all the higher qualities which a violin should 
possess—strength, sweetness, roundness, delicacy, and a distin- 
guished and incisive tone. When Joachim tried it he at once 
declared that in beauty of tone it surpassed all the other violins he 
had ever heard. Nor is it a matter of tone only. The form of 
the instrument is incomparable ; all the curves and outlines are 
drawn with indescribable skill and grace ; and there is a perfectior 
of workmanship in every detail which is simply matchless. Messrs. 
Hill write regarding the instrument: ‘It is the fiddle of Europe, 
of fabulous newness of appearance and state of preservation. It 
is a famous possession, and absolutely unique, which can be truth- 
fully applied to but few works of art. The names of its possessors 
will certainly be handed down to posterity. We feel proud to 
have been entrusted with the negotiations for its purchase, and 
consider it the greatest honour we have yet had conferred on us. 
We believe it is but a question of a few years, and it will fetch a 
considerably higher price.’ Mr. Crawford has a second Strad., and 
also a very fine Guarnerius, and he has a picture gallery contain- 
ing paintings worth about 100,0001., including two by Meissonier. 
Others may equal him in all these, but they can never equal his 
2,0001. fiddle, and he has every right to feel proud of the circum- 
stance, 

And now let us see about some more ordinary yet remarkable 
instruments. Dr. Joachim, who is as well known in England as in 
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his native Germany, is the happy possessor of four Strads. In 
this respect he is probably unique, for the man who hoards up a 
collection of violins for the mere selfish pleasure of possessing them 
has almost disappeared, tempted no doubt by the recent pheno- 
menal rise in prices. There used to be some seven or eight very 
fine collections of old Italian instruments, but these have long 
since been dispersed, and the rare fiddles are now, for the most 
part, in the hands of professional artists who, instead of boxing 
them up in glass cases in private houses, give the benefit of their 
superior tone to the musical public at large. Such an artist is 
Joseph Joachim. One of his best instruments was presented to 
him by public subscription in celebration of his artistic jubilee, 
and cost 1,200/. Herr Waldemar Meyer’s Strad. was also pur- 
chased for him by a number of English friends, the price paid 
being, I believe, 1,250/. M. Tivadar Nachez is another Strad. 
owner, his instrument having cost him 1,000. 

The beauty and sweetness of Sarasate’s tone are often commented 
on by people who never think of the tone being in any way due to 
the fineness of his instrument. As a matter of fact, Sarasate has two 
Strads. One is the renowned ‘ Boissier’ Strad., which he managed 
to secure in Paris for 1,000/., an hour or two before Hill of London 
sent an offer for it; the other is one that had been used by 
Paganini, which came to him through his son Achille. Of course, 
the latter instrument has an additional value from the circum- 
stance of its former ownership. Paganini had several valuable 
violins, and the instrument which he used in his later years—a 
Guarnerius, dated 1743—would probably command something 
like 5,000/. if it could be put in the market now ; indeed, the sum 
of 2,400/. has already been offered for it and refused, and a report 
was lately circulated that 10,000/. had been tried. But the 
instrument cannot be sold. Paganini himself bequeathed it to the 
city of Genoa, and the municipal authorities there are keenly alive 
to the value of the treasure. They have it bestowed in a glass 
case in the recess of a wall, which is again encased in heavy French 
plate-glass, the whole being closed by a massive door. Every two 
months the seals are broken, and the violin is played upon for about 
half an hour in the presence of city officials, and then it is replaced 
and put under muncipal seal. This, of course, is done to keep the 
instrument in good condition. Paganini came by the violin in a 
curious way. A French merchant lent him the instrument to play 
upon at a concert at Leghorn. After the concert, Paganini 
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brought it back to its owner, when the latter exclaimed, to the 
delighted astonishment of the player, ‘ Never more will I profane 
the strings which your fingers have touched; that instrument is 
yours.’ The Genoa people have been in luck in the matter of 
violins. Sivori, who died last year, was a pupil of Paganini, and 
Paganini presented him when a youth with a very fine Guarnerius 
instrument. It was, therefore, but natural that Sivori should wish 
his violin to rest beside Paganini’s, and so to-day for a small fee 
you can see both instruments in the municipal niche at Genoa. 

Lady Hallé said not so long ago to an interviewer that violins 
can be turned out by the ‘ modern master maker’ quite as good as 
those of the old Cremona school. There may be some reservation 
in the ‘can be;’ but at any rate Lady Hallé herself has never 
given much practical encouragement to the modern master maker. 
She plays on a Strad. dated 1709, which the dealers would pro- 
bably value at something like 1,0001., since it, too, has a pedigree. 
The instrument belonged formerly to Ernst, the celebrated virtuoso, 
whose widow parted with it for a sum a little under 500/. Ernst 
had it from one of our earliest English collectors, Mr. Andrew 
Fountain, of Narford, Norfolk ; and when it came to Lady Hallé 
it was in the hands of Mr. David Laurie, of Glasgow. She got it 
in rather a lucky way. She was just negotiating with Mr. Laurie 
about its purchase, and had the instrument on trial, when one 
evening the Duke of Edinburgh—who, by the way, has himself a 
valuable Strad., as well as two instruments by Guarnerius—heard 
her play on it at a private house. The Duke was so charmed with 
the instrument, that on learning it was for sale he declared to 
Lady Hallé that if she did not complete the purchase he would 
buy the violin himself. Lady Hallé good-humouredly protested 
against this determination; and in the end his Royal Highness 
combined with the late Earl of Dudley and the late Lord Hardwick 
in purchasing and presenting the instrument to the eminent 
violinist. Sir Charles Hallé, from whom I have these particulars, 
remarks that the instrument is still in a state of ‘perfect pre- 
servation.’ 

There are, of course, many other Strads. with a history, the 
which if one were to tell it would fill a volume and more. There 
is, for example, the ‘ Tuscan’ Strad., made by the master in 1690. 
In 1794 this instrument was sold to an Irish amateur for 251. 
This gentleman’s grandson sold it in 1876 for 2401. to Mr. Ricardo, 
who in turn sold it to Messrs. Hill in 1888 for 1,000/. From this 
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firm it passed to its present owner, who is said to have refused 
2,000/. for it. Thus have the prices risen. Then there is the 
‘Betts ’ Strad., whose record price was broken only by Mr. Craw- 
ford’s treasure. Betts was a music-seller in London some sixty 
years ago, and he actually bought this instrument over the counter 
from a stranger for a guinea! He soon found out its value, and 
nothing would induce him to part with it, though he was more 
than once offered 500/. for it. Ultimately, some years after 
the death of Betts, Mr. George Hart purchased it for 800 guineas. 
It was now that Charles Reade went into raptures about the 
instrument. ‘Eight hundred guineas,’ he said, ‘seems a long 
price for a dealer to give, but, after all, here is a violin, a picture, 
and a miracle all in one; and big diamonds increase in number, 
but these spoils of time are limited for ever now.’ Mr. Hart sold 
the instrument in 1886, and quite recently it again changed hands 
at not much less than 2,000/. From a guinea to 2,0001. in sixty 
years! There is a romance of reality about that. The ‘ Gillott’ 
Strad., now in the possession of a Leeds collector, is so named 
because it was once the property of the eminent pen-maker. Sixty 
years ago it was in Mr. Fountain’s collection. It is now valued 
by experts at 1,000/., and yet, when it was sold at Christie’s in 
1872, after Gillott’s death, it brought only 2901. ‘amid great ex- 
citement.’ The low price might, however, be accounted for in 
this case by the fact of so many instruments as Gillott possessed 
being thrown on the market at the same time. Still, itis a curious 
circumstance that the highest prices are never secured in the sale 
room. At Puttick & Simpson’s in 1893 a remarkable violin, 
known as the ‘ Ames’ Strad., in a state of almost perfect preserva- 
tion, produced only 860/., and this was an auction-room record. 
Again, the highest sale-room figure for a Guarnerius was the 600 
guineas paid for the instrument sold in 1876, and now used by 
M. Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist. 

Of Strad. ’cellos there are only a few in existence, and, quite 
apart from price, they are practically unobtainable. Mr. Forster 
tells on very good authority that Stradivarius once sent over 
some instruments to England on sale, and that they were taken 
back because the merchant was unable to get as much as 5l. for a 
cello. One is at first inclined to rate the amateurs of those days 
for their stupidity until he remembers that time had then done 
nothing for the perfection of these instruments. Nowadays, at any 
rate, there is no difficulty. Mr. Franchomme sold his ’cello for 
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1,600/.; and the ‘ Batta’ ’cello was bought by Hill in 1893 for 
the perfectly fabulous figure of 3,200/.! This latter instrument 
belonged to M. Alexandre Batta, of Paris, and both he and his 
‘cello were as household words in the musical world of Paris for 
the last fifty years. He bought the instrument from a French 
dealer in 1836 for 7,500 frances, a sum which was then considered 
highly extravagant. Twenty years ago a collector offered him 
50,000 francs for it, and later ona French duke tempted him with 
just twice that amount. Now, being a man of eighty, he has 
parted with his treasure—not without a pang, as those who saw 
him kiss the instrument reverently in the train before Mr. Hill 
started for England with it could best realise. 

Signor Piatti has a magnificent Strad. ‘cello, of date 1720. It 
is known as the ‘red ’cello’ because of the very rich red tint of its 
varnish. This, too, is an instrument with a history—a history 
which the Signor has courteously sent from the shores of the Lake 
of Como. The instrument was first brought to England by a 
Spanish wine merchant, who placed it for sale with a Regent Street 
dealer, asking 150/. for it. For a long time it failed to find a 
purchaser even at that low figure. When Piatti first saw it, it was 
in the hands of a professional musician, named Pigott, in Dublin. 
The eminent virtuoso at once recognised in it a magnificent instru- 
ment, and accordingly he ‘ kept his eye on it.’ When Pigott died 
he was unfortunately unable to purchase it, but he brought it to 
the notice of a dealer, who secured it for 300/. It was shortly 
afterwards sold to General Oliver for 350/., and the general, being 
a friend of Piatti, ultimately presented the ’cello to him with the 
remark, ‘I always intended it for you.’ When Vuillaume saw it 
some years afterwards he offered 800/. for it; and the experts now 
believe that if put into the market to-day it would bring near 
2,000/. Signor Piatti, it may readily be understood, takes precious 
care of his possession. He never runs the risk of carrying it out 
of London, and has it most carefully bestowed during his absence. 
This is probably out of sheer affection for the, instrument, for 
nowadays the owner of a Strad. need not be greatly afraid of the 
thief. Such an instrument has a personality which nothing short 
of entire demolition can disguise or destroy; and there is un- 
doubtedly something in the remark of a writer that this personality 
has been a powerful agent in the cause of morality ! 

But now a few words in closing about one or two of the 
Guarnerius instruments, Some of the violins of Guarnerius are 
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certainly equal to some of the Strads., but the tone—according to 
the popular notion, at any rate—is not so easily produced, and, as 
a rule, our public players prefer Stradivarius when they can get 
him, his tone being more yielding and requiring less force and 
pressure to bring it out. Still, there are players who prefer 
Stradivarius’s great rival to Stradivarius himself. There is Mr. 
Maurice Sons, for example. The Guarnerius violin now in posses- 
sion of this artist is probably one of the finest instruments of the 
master in existence. It first became famous through having 
belonged to Vieuxtemps, who, in a letter to Mr. Hart—from whom 
he bought it—speaks of it as being ‘ one of the finest of the purest 
specimens of the master,’ and adds that he is ‘ proud actually to 
possess it, to look at it, and to admire it.’ In reply to an inquiry 
for some details regarding the instrument, Mr. Sons sends me the 
following interesting letter : ‘The violin is in wonderful preserva- 
tion, without a single crack; even the linings and corner blocks 
are original, as well as the label, which is dated 1741. The 
varnish, which is very thickly put on, is of a magnificent brownish- 
red, with the golden lustre peculiar to fine old Italian violins, only 
a small part of the back at the lower end being bare. Its build is 
flat, with very broad sides, the wood being extremely thick. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to find an instrument with a bigger, 
and at the same time, finer quality of tone; and without being 
prejudiced, I may say that I prefer my violin to most of the 
many fine ones, including those of Stradivarius, I have seen and 
played. The workmanship is not refined. I may even call it 
careless, but there is a rugged grandeur about the violin which 
is imposing and defies imitation.’ Referring to the circumstance 
already noted, that most of our eminent soloists seem to fight shy 
of instruments by Guarnerius, Mr. Sons says: ‘The reason why so 
few artists are playing Guarnerius violins lies chiefly in the fact 
that there are very few specimens of this master compared with 
the immense number made by Stradivarius, but partly also because 
the Strad. is the fashionable instrument. The latter has certainly 
something very brilliant and noble; but the fine violins made “by 
Guarnerius are quite as noble, and have far more richness and 
depth of tone besides, and are quite as capable of bringing out 
every shade of expression. My violin must have been very diffi- 
cult to play when new, on account of the immense thickness of 
the wood ; but Guarnerius was such aconsummate master that he 
knew quite well that in the course of time this instrument would 
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respond very easily. It does so now.in effect, and it is certainly 
the contrary from being heavy or dry in tone.’ On the death of 
Vieuxtemps this violin was sold to the Duc de Campo Selice, who 
had been a pupil of the virtuoso, and who had one of the finest 
collections of violins then in existence. It was out of this collec- 
tion that Mr. Sons acquired the instrument, but he designedly 
omits to say how much he paid for it. 

Mr. J. T. Carrodus is another of our eminent soloists who 
believe in the virtues of Guarnerius, for he has two instruments of 
that maker in addition to one by Stradivarius. Mr. Carrodus 
always used the latter until he purchased the ‘ Cannon ’ Guarnerius, 
so called on account of the grandeur of its tone. This latter 
instrument has a history. Once the property of a Polish noble- 
man, it was given by him to Paganini, who gambled it away in 
one of his eccentric escapades. ‘The price of the instrument,’ 
says Mr. Carrodus in a letter, ‘ was 700/. twelve years ago when I 
bought it, and I should not like to take 1,000/. for it now.’ The 
varnish, a lovely red colour, is in remarkably good preservation, 
and the instrument is altogether in splendid condition. Mr. Car- 
rodus’s second Guarnerius he came across by accident about two 
years ago at Messrs. Hill’s. ‘The varnish,’ he writes, ‘is amber, 
not so rich and artistic as the red of the ‘‘ Cannon,” but as to tone 
I find very little to choose between the two instruments.’ This 
second Guarnerius originally belonged to W. Cramer, and latterly 
it was the property of Alexander Mackenzie, the father of the 
present Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. Mr. Carrodus’s 
Strad. is now used as a solo instrument by his son Bernhard. 

The prices of the Guarnerius instruments are steadily rising, 
and, having regard to the caprices of fashion, it is within the 
measure of probability that they will yet reach the highest of the 
Strad. figures. In the ‘Times’ quite recently 1,400/. was asked for 
a violin of this make; and another instrument from the same 
hands was sold by Mr. Hart to Signor Nicolini, the husband of 
Madame Patti, for 1,500/. This looks at least promising. 
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AT THE WATERLOO BANQUET) 


HE was a factor, or estate agent, for one of the oldest of the old 
Scotch families. Four generations had occupied the lands in his 
time, and each succeeding nobleman had honoured him with 
confidence and friendship. A staunch, trusty man was he, and of 
the good old-fashioned type. He had many strange experiences. 
Here is his account of one of them. 

‘When in London on one occasion I met a man in the street 
whom I remembered as having been at one time valet, afterwards 
steward, to a Scottish nobleman. He was a man with a decided 
personality, by no means bashful, Sharp by name and sharp by 
nature. Recognising me at once, he saluted in his usual faultless 
style, and I stopped to exchange a few pleasantries. Before we 
separated he remarked : 

‘“ Now, sir, what can I do for you in London? I shall ever 
remember your kindness in procuring good situations for my 
sons, and shall be glad to be of any service to you. Give me the 
opportunity now.” 

‘I said I was obliged to him, but really every sight in London 
seemed to have a money value—that I had no difficulty. 

** Oh, but, sir, I probably could get you a sight that money 
could not buy. Now try me.” 

‘Well, then, Sharp, could you take me to the Waterloo 
Banquet to-morrow ?” 

‘It was, to my mind, the occasion of interest above all others. 

‘“Tmpossible, absolutely impossible,” he said at once. ‘ Why, 
you can’t know what you are asking, sir. Not a living soul 
except the officers who fought in the battle can get to the 
banquet. The rule is positively sacred. The King is the one 
exception, and he has to consider himseif a privileged guest.” 

«« Oh, well,” I said, in mock resentment, ‘“ you insisted on ny 
naming some sight which money could not buy, and the very 
first I mention beats you. Good-day, Sharp.” 

‘I was turning away, when the ready-witted fellow sprang after 
me, and with a show of spirit said: 

*« Well, sir, you have put me to the test. Iwill undertake to 


1 The experience here related is genuine, 
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show you the Waterloo Banquet to-morrow night. On this occa- 
sion, however, you must obey my instructions. You must come, 
in evening dress, to the opposite side of Piccadilly from Apsley 
House, at five o’clock punctually. Keep your eye on the window 
directly opposite to the side or east gate. .You will see me appear 
there exactly at the hour. IfI hold both arms above my head 
and beckon to you with my hands, you may consider that all is 
right. If you see me keep my arms down and shake my head, 
all is wrong; you may go home. [If all is right, prepare to walk 
leisurely across the street towards the gate, which you will find 
guarded by policemen as well as by soldiers. Time yourself to 
arrive at the gate just as I do, for I will be visible. And then, 
sir, leave the rest to me.” 

‘We parted for the day, and I made several calls in the after- 
noon, one of them, strangely enough, on Sharp’s former master, 
who urged me to come and dine with him the following evening, 
holding out as an inducement that he would get several mutual 
acquaintances with whom we should be sure to have a night of 
fun and story-telling of days gone by. I declined again and 
again, saying I was already engaged. 

‘ “Come, come,” said his lordship, ‘“ put your engagement off ; 
remember I promise you will meet those worthies. Do.” 

“* Well, my lord,” I replied, “ I may live to meet them again, 
but I shall never have another chance of my to-morrow night’s 
engagement.” 

“*Come, come” (a common expression of his lordship’s, who 
was as good a man as ever flavoured a glass of old port), ‘* What 
is this great engagement you are so bound to?” 

‘* Well, my lord, I am going to the Waterloo Banquet to- 
morrow night.” 

‘ You should have seen him whistle and laugh as he exclaimed : 

‘Why, man, you can’t possibly be so privileged; even I 
could not go.” 

‘Oh, I am quite aware of that, my lord, but I am going.” 

‘** Come, come, how is this to be accomplished ?” he asked. 

‘* Well, do you remember Sharp, whom you had first as valet, 
then as steward, years ago? He has promised to let me see this 
sight of all sights.” 

‘His lordship reflected a short time, and then remarked : 

‘“ Well, sir, if that man Sharp has undertaken to let you be 
present at the Waterloo Banquet, he will fulfil his promise, Ata 
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levee on one occasion he was in attendance on my two sisters and 
myself. The crush was unusually great, and one of my sisters 
grew faint, the other very nervous. I turned to Sharp for help, 
and he, rising to the occasion at once, offered his arm to one of 
my sisters. She took it, and Sharp, asking us to follow him, 
managed to make his way through the press to a side door, which 
he opened. We found ourselves in a charming room, with 
luncheon on the table. Sharp locked the door, and, offering my 
sisters chairs, we enjoyed an excellent repast and some good wine. 
Fortified in this way we were able to stand out the fatigues of the 
levee. Yes, Sharp is a wonderfully clever fellow.” 

Next day, I was at my trysting-place in plenty of time, but far 
from happy at the 7dle I expected to play. I dreaded being found 
out and disgraced. 

‘Prompt to time, Sharp appeared at the window. His hands 
were high above his head, his face beaming with delight. How 
he happened to be in Apsley House I never found out. He was a 
strange fellow. I slowly walked across the street, picking my 
steps with unnecessary care, trying to anticipate the challenge of 
the sentries by finding some plea for entrance. All at once I 
became aware of some one shouting my name, and calling me a 
great, lumbering, dilatory fellow, who was always late. I looked 
up in amazement, but Sharp, for Sharp it was, only shouted the 
louder, ‘‘Come away, confound you, come away at once; you're 
keeping back all the preparations.” He seemed so very angry, 
that the sentries and policemen were completely taken in, as in 
fact I was myself in more senses than one. 

‘Once indoors, Sharp assured me all was right, but, for my 
part, I was wishing myself anywhere but in Apsley House. In a 
side-room where I took off my overcoat, I was introduced to the 
Duke of Wellington’s house steward, and—oh, mercy me !—to 
the Chief Inspector of Police in charge of the force on duty. 
This gave me such a start that I implored Sharp to let me put on 
my coat and go. But the fellow was as cool as ever I saw him, 
and only said, ‘“ Nonsense, sir.” So here was I,a justice of*the 
peace and deputy lieutenant, to be exposed in Apsley House as an 
impostor. Sharp had vanished, and I had to keep up a conversa- 
tion with the Chief Inspector. I was in a desperate fright. 
What I talked about I have not the smallest recollection. 

‘Then back came Sharp, as respectful now as ever. ‘‘ Come 
this way, if you please, sir.” I hadto follow. He led me into the 
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grand hall, and placed me at the foot of the staircase, on one 
side, telling me I was not to move six inches till he came for me 
again. 

*T obeyed. 

‘ After gathering my wits and looking round, I saw, opposite 
me, a “boardly” man, like myself in every way, even to the 
clothes. He also was motionless, and never a word we spoke. 
Now we had not stood very long, when the Duke of Wellington 
himself came down the stair and stood stock still between us on 
the centre of the lowest step. 
| ‘It was the hour of arrival, and, standing there, he received all 
the old heroes in a true military fashion. All seemed punctual to 
the minute. What a sight it was! Veterans with legs awanting, 
arms awanting, lots not winged at all. None without medals and 
orders purchased by daring bravery. I felt my blood rise. To 
look at such heroes was a glorious joy. The scene was worth ten 
years of my life. 

‘A few minutes after the company had arrived, there was an 
extra stir at the door. The group divided and straightened up, 
and, sir, before I had realised what had happened, in came the 
King. 

‘He walked through his old warriors, and well he might look 
proud of them. The Duke stepped forward, bowed, and shook 
hands, Then up the stairs the two went, the Duke one step 
behind his Sovereign. The officers followed, and all was quiet. 
I was thinking how privileged I had been, when, from behind, 
came friend Sharp’s voice, ‘‘ Well, sir, how have you got on?” 

‘« Oh, first-rate,” Isaid. “It was magnificent. Now let me go.” 

*“ Not at all; the best is yet to come.” 

‘He took me into the picture gallery, next the banqueting hall, 
where we found the Chief Inspector again, and several other gen- 
tlemanly-looking individuals. We examined the pictures and fine 
old furniture, Sharp going in and out, as if he had the entire respon- 
sibility of the house. 

‘Coming up tome one time, he told me to stand steadily while 
he put something in my tail pocket. When he had done so, he 
explained in a side whisper, “I have plucked a feather out of the 
King’s hat, and one out of the Duke’s. Keep them as mementoes 
of this day.” 

‘Just fancy my feelings as I looked at the Chief Inspector, and 
thought what a fine job he could make of me. Shortly after this, 
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Sharp desired me to be in readiness to draw back one half of a 
large sliding door, so as to throw the gallery into the banqueting 
hall. My vis-a-vis of the staircase appeared on the scene again, 
and took his stand by the other half. We acted to orders, and 
there, full before my eyes, as the doors slid back, was the brilliant 
assembly, The Waterloo Banquet. The table glittered with its 
plate and crystal; there was the great circle of gallant hearts, the 
King, the Duke. ‘The remembrance is still fresh as ever; the gay 
uniforms, the bright light, the silvery clink of the glasses, the 
perfume of the flowers. 

‘I stood in a recess of the gallery and feasted my eyes. 

‘ As I watched, the old Duke rose, glass in hand, his steady eye 
upon the company. A silence fell for a moment, and, raising his 
glass, he said, in a voice charged with respect, pride, and dignity, 
“The King’s health.” Then, turning with a bow, “Sire, your 
health.” It was done with noble simplicity. The company rose 
as one man. I tell you, sir, if I had shouted till the roof rang, 
and been shot for it, I wouldn’t have cared. Talk of patriotism ? 
My old spirit was a fury.’ (In fact the old gentleman seemed to 
have reached a climax, for words failed here.) 

‘When the company broke up, I was taken by the Duke’s 
steward to a snug room, where I again found my friend the Chief 
Inspector—who had now no terrors for me—and some others. 
Here we enjoyed a most excellent supper. 

‘At last Sharp brought my overcoat and helped me into it, 
remarking as he did so, “ Be careful, sir; in one pocket I have 
put the glass used by the King, in the other the one used by 
the Duke; they are wrapped in paper. And be careful also, sir, 
of the feathers,”’ 
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THE SOWERS. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘WITH EDGED TOOLS,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A SUSPECTED HOUSE. 


THE Countess Lanovitch and Catrina were sitting together in the 
too luxurious drawing-room that overlooked the English Quay and 
the Neva. The double windows were rigorously closed, while the 
inner panes were covered with a thick rime. The sun was just 
setting over the marshes that border the upper waters of the Gulf 
of Finland, and lit up the snow-clad city with a rosy glow which 
penetrated to the room where the two women sat. 

Catrina was restless, moving from chair to chair, from fireplace 
to window, with a lack of repose which would certainly have 
touched the nerves of a less lethargic person than the Countess. 

‘My dear child!’ that lady was exclaiming with lackadaisical 
horror, ‘we cannot go to Thors yet. The thought is too horrible. 
You never think of my health. Besides, the gloom of the ever- 
lasting snow is too painful. It makes me think of your poor mis- 
taken father, who is probably shovelling it in Siberia. Here, at 
all events, one can avoid the window—one need not look at it.’ 

‘The policy of shutting one’s eyes is a mistake,’ said Catrina. 

She had risen, and was standing by the window, her stunted 
form being framed, as it were, in a rosy glow of pink. 

The Countess heaved a little sigh and gazed idly at the fire. 
She did not understand Catrina. She was afraid of her. There 
was something rugged and dogged which the girl had inherited 
from her father—that Slavonic love of pain for its own sake— 
which makes Russian patriots and thinkers strange, incomprehen- 
sible beings. 

‘I question it, Catrina,’ said the elder lady ; ‘ but perhaps it is 
a matter of health. Dr. Stantovitch told me, quite between our- 
selves, that if I had given way to my grief at the time of the trial 
he would not have held himself responsible for the consequences,’ 

‘Dr. Stantovitch,’ said Catrina, ‘is a humbug,’ 
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‘My dear child!’ exclaimed the Countess, ‘ he attends all the 
noble ladies of Petersburg.’ 

‘ Precisely,’ answered Catrina. 

She was woman enough to enter into futile arguments with 
her mother, and man enough to despise herself for doing it. 

‘Why do you want to go back to Thors so soon?’ murmured 
the elder lady, with a little sigh of despair. She knew she was 
playing a losing game very badly. She was mentally shuddering 
at the recollection of former sleigh-journeying from Tver to 
Thors. 

‘Because I am sure father would like us to be there this hard 
winter.’ 

‘But your father is in Siberia, put in the Countess, which 
remark was ignored. 

‘Because if we do not go before the snow begins to melt we 
shall have to do the journey in carriages over bad roads, which is 
sure to knock you up. Because our place is at Thors, and no one 
wants us here. I hate Petersburg. It is no use living here 
unless one is rich and beautiful and popular. We are none of 
those things, so we are better at Thors.’ 

‘But we have many nice friends here, dear. You will see, this 
afternoon. I expect quite a reception. By the way, I hope 
Kupfer has sent the little cakes. Your father used to be so fond 
of them. I wonder if we could send him a box to Siberia. He 
would enjoy them, poor man! He might give some to the prison 
people, and thus obtain a little alleviation. Yes; the Comte de 
Chauxville said he would come on my first reception-day, and, of 
course, Paul and his wife must return my call. They will come 
to-day. Jam anxious to see her. They say she is beautiful and 
dresses well.’ 

Catrina’s broad white teeth gleamed for a moment in the 
flickering firelight, as she clenched them over her lower lip. 

‘And therefore Paul’s happiness in life is assured,’ she said, in 
a hard voice. 

‘Of course. What more could he want?’ murmured the 
Countess, in blissful ignorance of any irony. 

Catrina looked at her mother with a gleam of utter contempt 
in her eyes. That is one of the privileges of a great love, whether 
it bring happiness or misery—the contempt for all who have 
never known it. 

While they remained thus the sound of sleigh-bells on the 
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quiet English Quay made itself heard through the double windows. 
There was a clang of many tones, and the horses pulled up with a 
jerk. The colour left Catrina’s face quite suddenly, as if wiped 
away, leaving her ghastly. She was going to see Paul and his 
wife. 

Presently the door opened, and Etta came into the room with 
the indomitable assurance which characterised her movements and 
earned for her a host of feminine enemies. 

‘Madame la Comtesse,’ she said, with her most gracious smile, 
taking the limp hand offered to her by the Countess Lanovitch. 

Catrina stood in the embrasure of the window, hating her. 

Paul followed on his wife’s heels, scarcely concealing his 
boredom. He was not a society man. Catrina came forward and 
exchanged a formal bow with Etta, who took in her plainness and 
the faults of her dress at one contemptuous glance. She smiled 
with the perfect pity of a good figure for no figure at all. Paul 
was shaking hands with the Countess. When he took Catrina’s 
hand her fingers were icy, and twitched nervously within his 
grasp. 

The Countess was already babbling to Etta in French. The 
Princess Howard-Alexis always began by informing Paul’s friends 
that she knew no Russian. For a moment Paul and Catrina were 
left, as it were, alone. When the Countess was once fairly roused 
from her chronic lethargy, her voice usually acquired a metallic 
ring which dominated any other conversation that might be going 
on in the room. 

‘I wish you happiness,’ said Catrina, and no one heard her 
but Paul. She did not raise her eyes to his, but looked vaguely 
at his collar. Her voice was short and rather breathless, as if she 
had just emerged from deep water. 

‘Thank you,’ answered Paul simply. 

He turned and somewhat naturally looked at his wife. Catrina’s 
thoughts followed his. A man is at a disadvantage in the presence 
of the woman who loves him. She usually sees through him—a 
marked difference between masculine and feminine love. Catrina 
looked up sharply and caught his eyes resting on Etta. 

‘He does not love her—he does not love her,’ was the thought 
that instantly leapt into her brain. 

And if she had said it to him he would have contradicted her 
flatly and honestly, and in vain. 

‘Yes,’ the Countess was saying with lazy volubility; ‘ Paul is 
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one of our oldest friends. We are neighbours in the country, you 
know. He has always been in and out of our house like one of 
the family. My poor husband was very fond of him.’ 

‘Is your husband dead, then ?’ asked Etta in a low voice, with 
a strange haste. 

‘No; he is only in Siberia. You have perhaps heard of his 
misfortune—Count Stepan Lanovitch.’ 

Etta nodded her head with the deepest sympathy. 

‘I feel for you, Countess,’ she said. ‘And yet you are so 
brave—and Mademoiselle,’ she said, turning to Catrina. ‘I hope 
we shall see more of each other in Tver.’ 

Catrina bowed jerkily and made no reply. Etta glanced at 
her sharply. Perhaps she saw more than Catrina knew. 

‘I suppose,’ she said to the Countess, with that inclusive 
manner which spreads the conversation out, ‘that Paul and 
Mademoiselle de Lanovitch were playmates ?’ 

The reply lay with either of the ladies, but Catrina turned 
away. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Countess; ‘but Catrina is only twenty- 
four—ten years younger than Paul.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ with a faint, cutting surprise. 

Indeed, Etta looked younger than Catrina. On a l’ége de son 
ceur, and if the heart be worn it transmits its weariness to the 
face, where such signs are ascribed to years. So the little stab 
was justified by Catrina’s appearance. 

While the party assembled were thus exchanging social 
amenities, a past master in such commerce joined them in the 
person of Claude de Chauxville. 

He smiled his mechanical, heartless smile upon them all, but 
when he bowed over Etta’s hand his face was grave. He expressed 
no surprise at seeing Paul and Etta, though his manner betokened 
that emotion. There was no sign of this meeting having been a 
prearranged matter, brought about by himself through the easy 
and innocent instrumentality of the Countess. 

‘And you are going to Tver, no doubt ?’ he said almost at orice 
to Etta. 

‘Yes,’ answered that iady, with a momentary hunted look in 
her eyes. It is strange how an obscure geographical name may 
force its way into our lives, never to be forgotten. Queen Mary 
of England struck a note of the human octave when she protested 
that the word ‘Calais’ was graven on her heart. It seemed to Etta 
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that ‘Tver’ was written large wheresoever she turned, for the con- 
science looks through a glass and sees whatever may be written 
thereon overspreading every prospect. 

‘The Prince,’ continued De Chauxville, turning to Paul, ‘is a 
great sportsman, I am told—a mighty hunter. I wonder why 
Englishmen always want to kill something.’ 

Paul smiled without making an immediate answer. He was 
not the man to be led into the danger of repartee by such as 
De Chauxville. 

‘We have a few bears left,’ he said. 

‘You are fortunate,’ protested De Chauxville. ‘I shot one 
when I was younger. I was immensely afraid, and so was the 
bear. I have a great desire to try again.’ 

Etta glanced at Paul, who returned De Chauxville’s bland 
gaze with all the imperturbability of a prince. 

The Countess’s cackling voice broke in at this juncture, as 
perhaps De Chauxville had intended it to do. 

‘Then why not come and shoot ours?’ she said. ‘We have 
quite a number of them in the forests at Thors.’ 

‘Ah, Madame la Comtesse,’ he answered, with outspread, depre- 
catory hands, ‘ but that would be taking too great an advantage 
of your hospitality and your well-known kindness.’ 

He turned to Catrina, who received him with a half-concealed 
frown. The Countess bridled and looked at her daughter with 
obvious maternal meaning, as one who was saying, ‘ There—you 
bungled your prince, but I have procured you a baron.’ 

‘The abuse of hospitality is the last refuge of the needy,’ con- 
tinued De Chauxville oracularly. ‘But my temptation is strong 
shall I yield to it, Mademoiselle ? ’ 

Catrina smiled unwillingly. 

‘I would rather leave it to your own conscience,’ she said. 
‘But I fail to see the danger you anticipate.’ 

‘Then I accept, Madame,’ said De Chauxville, with the en- 
gaging frankness which ever had a false ring in it. 

If the whole affair had been prearranged in Claude de Chavx- 
ville’s mind, it certainly succeeded more fully than is usually the 
case with human schemes. If, on the other hand, this invitation 
was the result of chance, Fortune had favoured Claude de Chaux- 
ville beyond his deserts. 

The little scene had played itself out before the eyes of Paul, 
who did not want it; of Etta, who desired it; and of Catrina, who 
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did not exactly know what she wanted, with the precision of a 
stage-play carefully rehearsed. 

Claude de Chauxville had unscrupulously made use of feminine 
vanity with all the skill that was his. A little glance towards 
Etta as he accepted the invitation conveyed to her the fact that 
she was the object of his clever little plot, that it was in order to 
be near her that he had forced the Countess Lanovitch to invite 
him to Thors ; and Etta, with all her shrewdness, was promptly 
hoodwinked. Vanity is a handicap assigned to clever women by 
Fate, who handicaps us all without appeal. De Chauxville saw 
by a little flicker of the eyelids that he had not missed his mark. 
He had hit Etta where his knowledge of her told him she was 
unusually vulnerable. He had made one ally. The Countess he 
looked upon with a wise contempt. She was easier game than 
Etta. Catrina he understood well enough. Her rugged simplicity 
had betrayed her secret to him before he had been five minutes 
in the room. Paul he despised as a man lacking finesse and esprit 
—a truly French form of contempt. For Frenchmen have yet 
to learn that such qualities have remarkably little to do with 
love. 

Claude de Chauxville was one of those men—alas ! too many— 
who owe their success in life almost entirely to some feminine 
influence or another. Whenever he came into direct opposition 
to men it was his instinct to retire from the field. Behind Paul’s 
back he despised him ; before his face he cringed. 

‘Then perhaps,’ he said, when the Princess was engaged in the 
usual farewells with the Countess, and Paul was moving towards 
the door—‘then perhaps, Prince, we may meet again before the 
spring—if the Countess intends her invitation to be taken seri- 
ously.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Paul; ‘I often shoot at Thors.’ 

‘If you do not happen to come over, perhaps I may be allowed 
to call and pay my respects—or is the distance too great ?’ 

‘You can do it in an hour and a half with a quick maneen, if 
the snow is good,’ answered Paul. 

‘Then I may make it aw revoir?’ inquired De Chausville, 
holding out a frank hand. 

‘Au revoir, said Paul, ‘if you wish it.’ 

And he turned to say good-bye to Catrina. 

As De Chauxville had arrived later than the other visitors, it 
was quite natural that he should remain after they had left, and 
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it may be safely presumed that he took good care to pin the 
Countess Lanovitch down to her rash invitation. 

‘Why is that man coming to Tver?’ said Paul, rather gruffly, 
when Etta and he were settled beneath the furs of the sleigh, 
‘We do not want him there.’ 

‘I expect,’ replied Etta rather petulantly, ‘that we shall be so 
horribly dull that even Monsieur de Chauxville will be a welcome 
alleviation.’ 

Paul said nothing. He gave a little sign to the driver, and 
the horses leapt forward with a musical clash of their silver bells. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Ir is to be feared that there is a lamentable lack of local colour 
in the present narrative. Having safely arrived at Petersburg, 
we have nothing to tell of that romantic city—no hints at deep- 
laid plots, no prison, nor tales of jail-birds—tales with salt on 
them bien entendu—the usual grain. We have hardly mentioned 
the Newski Prospect, which street by ancient right must needs 
figure in all Russian romance. We have instead been prating of 
drawing-rooms and mere interiors of houses, which to-day are 
the same all the world over. A Japanese fan is but a Japanese 
fan, whether it hang on the wall of a Canadian drawing-room 
or the matting of an Indian bungalow. An Afghan carpet is the 
same on any floor. It is the foot that treads the carpet which 
makes one to differ from another. 

Whether it be in Petersburg or Pekin, it still must be the 
human being that lends the interest to the still life around it. A 
truce, therefore, to picturesque description—sour grapes to the 
present pen—of church and fort and river, with which the living 
persons of whom we tell have little or nothing to do. 

Maggie was alone in the great drawing-room of the house at 
the end of the English Quay—alone and grave. Some people, 
be it noted, are gravest when alone, and they are wise, for the 
world has too much gravity for us to go about it with a long face, 
making matters worse. Let each of us be the centre of his own 
gravity. Maggie Delafield had, perhaps, that spark in the brain 
for which we have but an ugly word, We call it ‘pluck. And 
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by it we are enabled to win a losing game—and, harder still, to 
lose a losing game—without much noise or plaint. 

Whatever this girl’s joys or sorrows may have been—and pray 
you, madam, remember that no man ever knows his neighbour's 
heart !—she succeeded as well as any in concealing both. There 
are some women who tell one just enough about themselves to 
prove that they can understand and sympathise. Maggie was of 
these; but she told no more. 

She was alone when Paul came into the room. It was a large 
room, with more than one fireplace. Maggie was reading, and 
she did not look round. Paul stopped—warming himself by the 
fire nearest to the door. He was the sort of man to come into a 
room without any remark. 

Maggie looked up for a moment, glancing at the wood-fire, 
She seemed to know for certain that it was Paul. 

‘Have you been out ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes—calling.’ 

He came towards her, standing beside her with his hands 
clasped behind his back, looking into the fire. 

‘ Socially,’ he said with a quiet humour, ‘I am not a success.’ 

Her book dropped upon her knees, her two hands crossed upon 
its pages. She stared at the glowing logs as if his thoughts were 
written there. 

‘I do not want to give way,’ he went on, ‘to a habit of morbid 
introspection, but socially I am a horrid failure.’ 

There was a little smile on the girl’s face, not caused by his 
grave humour. It would appear that she was smiling at some-~ 
thing beyond that—something only visible to her own mental 
vision. 

‘Perhaps you do not try,’ she suggested practically. 

‘Oh yes, Ido. I try in several languages. I have no small- 
talk.’ 

‘ You see,’ she said gravely, ‘ you are a large man.’ 

‘ Does that make any difference ?’ he asked simply. 

She turned and looked at him as he towered by her side— 
looked at him with a queer smile. 

‘ Yes,’ she answered, ‘I think so.’ 

For some moments they remained thus without speaking—in 
a peaceful silence. Although the room was very large, it was 
peaceful. What is it, by the way, that brings peace to the atmo- 
sphere of a room, of a whole house sometimes? It can only be 
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something in the individuality of some person in it. We talk 
glibly of the comfort of being settled—the peacefulness, the rest- 
fulness of it. Some people, it would appear, are always settled— 
of settled convictions, settled mind, settled purpose. Paul Howard- 
Alexis was perhaps such a person. 

At all events, the girl sitting in the low chair by his side 
seemed to be under some such influence, seemed to have escaped 
the unrest which is said to live in palaces. 

When she spoke it was with a quiet voice, as of one having 
plenty of time and leisure. 

‘Where have you been?’ she asked practically. Maggie was 
always practical. 

‘To the Lanovitch’s, where we met the Baron de Chauxville.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Why—ah ?’ 

‘ Because I dislike the Baron de Chauxville,’ answered Maggie 
in her decisive way. 

‘I am glad of that—because I hate him!’ said Paul. ‘ Have 
you any reason for your dislike ?’ 

Miss Delafield had a reason, but it was not one that she could 
mention to Paul. So she gracefully skirted the question. 

‘He has the same effect upon me as snails,’ she explained 
airily. 

Then, as if to salve her conscience, she gave the reason, but 
disguised, so that he did not recognise it. 

‘I have seen more of M. de Chauxville than you have,’ she 
said gravely. ‘He is one of those men of whom women do see 
more. When men are present he loses confidence, like a cur when 
a thoroughbred terrier is about. He dislikes you. I should 
take care to give M. de Chauxville a wide berth if I were you, 
Paul.’ 

He had risen, after glancing at the clock. She turned down 
the page of her book, and, looking up suddenly, met his eyes, for a 
moment only. 

‘We are not likely to drop into a close friendship,’ said Paul. 
‘But—he is coming to Thors—twenty miles from Osterno.’ 

There was a momentary look of anxiety in the girl’s eyes, which 
she turned away to hide. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ she said. ‘ Does Herr Steinmetz know it ?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

Maggie paused fora moment. She was tracing with the tip 
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of her finger a pattern stamped on the binding of the book. It 
would seem that she had something more to say. Then suddenly 
she went away without saying it. 

In the meantime Claude de Chauxville had gently led the 
Countess Lanovitch to invite him to stay to dinner. He accepted 
the invitation with becoming reluctance and returned to the 
Hotel de Berlin, where he was staying, in order to dress. He was 
fully alive to the expediency of striking while the iron is hot— 
more especially where women are concerned. Moreover, his 
knowledge of the countess led him to fear that she would soon 
tire of his society. This lady had a lamentable facility for 
getting to the bottom of her friends’ powers of entertainment 
within a few days. It was De Chauxville’s intention to make 
secure his invitation to Thors, and then to absent himself from the 
countess. 

At dinner he made himself vastly agreeable, recounting many 
anecdotes fresh from Paris, which duly amused the Countess 
Lanovitch, and somewhat shocked Catrina, who was not advanced 
or inclined to advance. 

After dinner the guest asked Mademoiselle Catrina to play. 
He opened the grand piano in the inner drawing-room with such 
gallantry and effusion that the sanguine countess, post-prandially 
somnolescent in her luxurious chair, began rehearsing different 
modes of mentioning her son-in-law, the baron. 

‘Yes,’ she muttered to herself, ‘and Catrina is plain—terribly 
plain.’ 

Thereupon she fell asleep. 

De Chauxville had a good memory, and was, moreover, a good 
and capable liar. So Catrina did not find out that he knew 
nothing whatever of music. He watched the plain face as the 
music rose and fell, himself impervious to its transcendent tones. 
With practised cunning he waited until Catrina was almost in- 
toxicated with music-——an intoxication to which all great musicians 
are liable. 

‘Ah!’ he said. ‘I envy you your power, With music like 
that one can almost imagine that life is what one would wish it 


to be.’ 
She did not answer, but she wandered off into another air—a 


slumber-song. 
‘The Schlummerlied,’ said De Chauxville softly. ‘It almost 


has the power to send a sorrow to sleep,’ 
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This time she answered him—possibly because he had not 
looked at her. 

‘Such never sleep,’ she said. 

‘Do you know that too ?’ he asked, not in a tone that wanted 
reply. 

She made no answer. 

‘Tam sorry, he went on. ‘For me it is different. I am a 
man. I have man’s work to do. I can occupy myself with 
ambition. At all events, I have a man’s privilege of nursing 
revenge.’ 

He saw her eyes light up, her breast heave with a sudden 
sigh. Something like a smile wavered for a moment beneath his 
waxed moustache. 

Catrina’s fingers, supple and strong, struck in great chords 
the air of a gloomy march from the half-forgotten muse of some 
monastic composer. While she played, Claude de Chauxville 
proceeded with his delicate touch to play on the hidden chords of 
an untamed heart. 

‘A man’s privilege,’ he repeated musingly. 

‘Need it be such ?’ she asked. 

For the first time his eyes met hers. 

‘Not necessarily,’ he answered, and her eyes dropped before 
his narrow gaze. 

He sat back in his chair, content for the moment with the 
progress he had made. He glanced at the countess. He was too 
experienced a man to be tricked. The countess was really asleep. 
Her cap was on one side, her mouth open. A woman who is 
pretending to sleep usually does so in becoming attitudes. 

De Chauxville did not speak again for some minutes. He sat 
back in his chair, leaning his forehead on his hand, while he peeped 
through his slim fingers. He could almost read the girl’s thoughts 
as she put them into music. 

‘She does not hate him yet,’ he was reflecting. ‘But she 
needs only to see him with Etta a few times and she will come 
to it.’ 

The girl played on, throwing all the pain in her passionate, 
untamed heart into the music. She knew nothing of the world ; 
for half of its temptations, its wiles, its wickednesses were closed 
to her by the plain face that God had given her. For beautiful 
women see the worst side of human nature—they usually deal 
with the worst of men. Catrina was an easy tool in the hands of 
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such as Claude de Chauxville; for he had dealt with women and 
that which is evil in women all his iife, and the only mistakes he 
ever made were those characteristic errors of omission attaching 
to a persistent ignorance of the innate good in human nature. It 
is this same innate good that upsets the calculations of most 
villains. 

Absorbed as she was in her great grief, Catrina was in no 
mood to seek for motives—to split a moral straw. She only 
knew that this man seemed to understand her as no one had ever 
understood her. She was content with the knowledge that he 
took the trouble to express and to show a sympathy of which those 
around her had not suspected her to be in need. 

The moment had been propitious, and Claude de Chauxville, 
with true Gallic insight, had seized it. Her heart was sore and 
lonely—almost breaking—and she was without the worldly wisdom 
which tells us that such hearts must, at all costs, be hidden from 
the world. She was without religious teaching—quite without 
that higher moral teaching which is independent of creed and 
conformity, which is only learnt at a good mother’s knee. Catrina 
had not had a good mother. - She had had the countess—a weak- 
minded, self-indulgent, French novel-reading woman. Heaven 
protect our children from such mothers ! 

In the solitude of her life Catrina Lanovitch had conceived a 
great love—a passion such as a few only are capable of attaining, 
be it for their weal or woe. She had seen this love ignored— 
walked under foot by its object with a grave deliberation which 
took her breath away when she thought of it. It was all in all to 
her; to him it was nothing. Her philosophy was simple. She 
could not sit still and endure. At this time it seemed unbearable. 
She must turn and rend some one. She did not know whom. But 
some one must suffer. It was in this that Claude de Chauxville 
proposed to assist her. 

‘It is preposterous that people should make others suffer and 
go unpunished,’ he said, intent on his noble purpose. 

Catrina’s eyelids flickered, but she made no answer. The sore- 
ness of her heart had not taken the form of a definite revenge as 
yet. Her love for Paul was still love, but it was perilously near 
to hatred. She had not reached the point of wishing definitely 
that he should suffer, but the sight of Etta—beautiful, self- 
confident, carelessly possessive in respect to Paul—had brought 
her within measurable distance of it. 
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‘The arrogance of those who have all that they desire is 
insupportable,’ the Frenchman went on in his favourite, non- 
committing, epigrammatic way. 

Catrina—a second Eve—glanced at him, and her silence gave 
him permission to go on. 

‘Some men have a different code of honour for women, who 
are helpless.’ 

Catrina knew vaguely that unless a woman is beloved by the 
object of her displeasure, she cannot easily make him suffer. 

She clenched her teeth over her lower lip. As she played, a 
new light was dawning in her eyes. The music was a marvel, but 
no one in the room heard it. 

‘I would be pitiless to all such men,’ said De Chauxville. 
‘They deserve no pity, for they have shown none. The man who 
deceives a woman is worthy of: j 

He never finished the sentence. Her deep, passionate eyes 
met his. Her hands came down with one final crash on the 
chords. She rose and crossed the room. 

‘Mother,’ she said, ‘shall I ring for tea ?’ 

When the countess awoke, De Chauxville was turning over 
some sheets of music at the piano. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A WINTER SCENE. 


BETWEEN Petersburg and the sea there are several favourite 
islands more or less assigned to the foreigners residing in the 
Russian capital. Here the English live, and in summer the 
familiar cries of the tennis-lawn may be heard, while in winter 
snow-shoeing, skating, and tobogganing hold merry sway. 

It was here, namely on the island of Christeffsky, that a great 
ice féte was held on the day preceding the departure of the 
Howard-Alexis household for Tver. The féte was given by one of 
the foreign ambassadors, a gentleman whose wife was accredited 
to the first place in Petersburg society. It was absolutely neces- 
sary, Steinmetz averred, for the whole Howard-Alexis party to put 
in an appearance. 

The féte was supposed to begin at four in the afternoon, and 
by five o’clock all St. Petersburg—all, ces¢ & dire, worthy of 
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mention in that aristocratic city—had arrived. One may ke sure 
Claude de Chauxville arrived early, in beautiful furs with a pair 
of silver-plated skates under his arm. He was an influential 
member of the Cercle des Patineurs in Paris. Steinmetz arrived 
soon after, to look on, as he told his many friends. He was, he 
averred, too stout to skate and too heavy for the little iron sleds 
on the ice-bills. 

‘No, no!’ he said, ‘there is nothing left for me but to 
watch. I shall watch De Chauxville,” he added, turning to that 
graceful skater with a grim smile. De Chauxville nodded and 
laughed. 

‘You have been doing that any time these twenty years, mon 
ami,’ he said, as he stood upright on his skates and described an 
easy little figure on the outside edge backwards. 

‘And have always found you on slippery ground.’ 

‘ And never a fall,’ said De Chauxville over his shoulder, as he 
shot away across the brilliantly lighted pond. 

It was quite dark. A young moon was rising over the city, 
throwing out in dark relief against the sky a hundred steeples 
and domes. The long, thin spire of the Fortress Church—the 
tomb of the Romanoffs—shot up into the heavens like a dagger. 
Near at band, a thousand electric lights and coloured lanterns, 
cunningly swung on the branches of the pines, made a veritable 
fairyland. The ceaseless song of the skates, on ice as hard as iron, 
mingled with the strains of a band playing in a kiosk with open 
windows. From the ice-hills came the swishing scream of the 
iron runners down the terrific slope. The Russians are a people 
of great emotions. There is a candour in their recognition of the 
needs of the senses which does not obtain in our self-conscious 
nature. 

These strangely constituted people of the North—a budding 
nation, a nation which shall some day overrun the world— 
are easily intoxicated. And there is a deliberation about 
their methods of seeking this enjoyment which appears at times 
almost brutal. There is nothing more characteristic than the 
ice-hill. 

Imagine a slope as steep as a roof, paved with solid blocks of 
ice, which are subsequently frozen together by flooding with 
water; imagine a sledge with steel runners polished like a knife ; 
imagine a thousand lights on either side of this glittering path, 
and you have some idea of an ice-hill. It is certainly the 
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strongest form of excitement imaginable—next, perhaps, to whale- 
fishing. 

There is no question of breathing, once the sledge has been 
started by the attendant. The sensation is somewhat suggestive 
of a fall from a balloon, and yet one goes to the top again, as surely 
as the drunkard will return to his bottle. Fox-hunting is child’s 
play to it, and yet grave men have prayed that they might die in 
pink. 

Steinmetz was standing at the foot of the ice-hill when an arm 
was slipped within his. 

‘Will you take me down ?’ asked Maggie Delafield. 

He turned and smiled at her—fresh and blooming in her furs. 

‘No, my dear young lady. But thank you for suggesting it.’ 

‘Is it very dangerous ?’ 

‘Very. But I think you ought to try it. It is a revelation. 
It is an epoch in your life. When I wasa younger man I used to 
sneak away to an ice-hill where I was not known, and spend 
hours of the keenest enjoyment. Where is Paul ?’ 

* He has just gone over there with Etta.’ 

‘She refuses to go ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Maggie. 

Steinmetz looked down at his companion with his smile of 
quiet resignation. 

‘You tell me you are afraid of mice,’ he said. 

‘I hate mice,’ she replied. ‘ Yes—I suppose I am afraid of 
them.’ 

‘The princess is not afraid of 7ats—she is afraid of very little, 
the princess, and yet she will not go on the ice-hill. What 
strange creatures, mademoiselle! Come, let us look for Paul. He 
is the only man who may be trusted to take you down.’ 

They found Paul and Etta together in one of the brilliantly 
lighted kiosks where refreshments were being served, all hot and 
steaming, by fur-clad servants. It was a singular scene. If a 
coffee-cup was left for a few moments on the table by the watchful 
servitors, the spoon froze to the saucer. The refreshments—bread 
and butter, dainty sandwiches of caviare, of paté de fois gras, of a 
thousand Delicatessen from Berlin and Petersburg—were kept from 
freezing on hot-water dishes. The whole scene was typical of life 
in the northern capital, where wealth wages a successful fight 
against climate. Open fires burned brillantly in iron tripods within 
the doorway of the tent, and at intervals in the gardens. In a 
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large hall a string band consoled those whose years or lungs would 
not permit of the more vigorous outdoor entertainments. 

Steinmetz made known to Paul Maggie’s desire to risk her life 
on the ice-hills, and gallantly proposed to take care of the princess 
until his return. 

‘Then,’ said Etta gaily, ‘ you must skate. It is much too cold 
to stand about. They are going to dance a cotillon.’ 

‘If it is your command, princess, I obey with alacrity.’ 

Etta spoke rapidly, looking round her all the while with the 
bright enjoyment which overspreads the faces of some women at 
almost any form of entertainment, provided there be music, 
brilliant lights, and a crowd of people. One cannot help wonder- 
ing a little what the minds of such fair ladies must consist of to 
be thrown off their balance by such outward influences. Etta’s 
eyes gleamed with excitement. She was beautifully dressed in 
furs, which adornment she was tall and stately enough to carry to 
full advantage. She held her graceful head with regal hauteur, 
every inch a princess. She was enjoying her keenest pleasure—a 
social triumph. No whisper escaped her, no glance, no nudge 
of admiring or envious notice. On Steinmetz’s arm she passed 
out of the tent; the touch of her hand on his sleeve reminded him 
of a thoroughbred horse stepping on to turf, so full of life, of 
electric thrill, of excitement was it. But then Karl Steinmetz 
was a cynic. No one else could have thought of comparing Etta’s 
self-complaisant humour to that of a horse in a racing paddock. 

They procured skates and glided off hand in hand, equally 
proficient, equally practised, maybe on this same lake; for both 
had learnt to skate in Russia. 

They talked only of the present, of the brilliancy of the féte, 
of the music, of the thousand lights. Etta was quite incapable 
of thinking or talking of any other subject at that moment. 

Steinmetz distinguished Claude de Chauxville easily enough, 
and avoided him with some success for a short time. But De 
Chauxville soon caught sight of them. 

‘Here is Monsieur de Chauxville,’ said Etta, with a pleased 
ring in her voice. ‘Leave me with him. I expect you are tired.’ 

‘T am not tired, but I am obedient,’ replied Steinmetz, as the 
Frenchman came up with his fur cap in his hand, bowing grace- 
fully. Claude de Chauxville usually overdid things. There is 
something honest in a clumsy bow which had no place in his 
courtly obeisance, 
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Although Steinmetz continued to skate in a leistirely way, he 
also held to his original intention of looking on. He saw Paul 
and Maggie come back to the edge of the lake, accompanied by 
an English lady of some importance in Russia, with whom Maggie 
presently went away to the concert-room, 

Steinmetz glided up to Paul, who was lighting a cigarette at 
the edge of the pond, where an attendant stood by an open wood- 
fire with cigarettes and hot beverages. 

‘Get a pair of skates,’ said the German. ‘This ice is mar- 
vellous—colossa-a-a-l.’ 

He amused himself with describing figures, like a huge grave- 
minded boy, until Paul joined him. 

‘Where is Etta?’ asked the prince at once. 

‘Over there with De Chauxville.’ 

Paul said nothing for afew moments. They skated side by side 
round the lake. It was too cold to stand still even for a minute. 

‘I told you,’ remarked Paul at length, ‘that that fellow is 
coming to Thors.’ 

‘I wish he would go to the devil,’ said Steinmetz. 

‘No doubt he will in time,’ answered Paul carelessly. 

‘Yes; but not soon enough. I assure you, Paul, I do not 
like it. We are just in that position that the least breath of sus- 
picion will get us into endless trouble. The authorities know 
that Stepin Lanovitch has escaped. At any moment the Charity 
League scandal may be resuscitated. We do not want fellows 
like De Chauxville prowling about. I know the man. He is a 
d——-d scoundrel who would sell his immortal soul if he could 
get a bid for it. What is he coming to Thors for? He is nota 
sportsman ; why, he would be afraid of a cock pheasant, though he 
would be plucky enough among the hens. You don’t imagine he 
is in love with Catrina, do you ?’ 

‘No,’ said Paul sharply, ‘ I don’t.’ 

Steinmetz raised his bushy eyebrows. Etta and De Chaurxville 
skated past them at that moment, laughing gaily. 

‘I have been thinking about it,’ went on Steinmetz, ‘and I 
have come to the conclusion that our friend hates you personally. 
He has a grudge against you of some sort. Of course he hates 
me, cela va sans dive. He has come to Russia to watch us. 
That I am convinced of. He has come here bent on mischief. 
It may be that he is hard up and is to be bought. He is always 
to be bought, ce bon De Chauxville, at a price. We shall see.’ 
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Steinmetz paused and glanced at Paul. He could not tell 
him more. He could not tell him that his wife had sold the 
Charity League papers to those who wanted them. He could not 
tell him all that he knew of Etta’s past. None of these things 
could Karl Steinmetz, in the philosophy that was his, tell to the 
person whom they most concerned. And who are we that we may 
hold him wrong? The question of telling and withholding is not to 
be dismissed in a few words. But it seems very certain that there 
is too much telling, too much speaking out and too little holding 
in, in these days of much publicity. There isa school of speakers- 
out, and would to heaven they would learn to hold their tongues ! 
There is a school for calling spades by no other name, and they 
have still to learn that the world is hy no means interested in 
their chatter of shovels. The psalmist knew much of which he 
did not write, and the young men of the modern school of poesy 
and fiction know no more, but they lack the good taste of the 
singer of old. That is all. 

Karl Steinmetz was a man who formed his opinion on the 
best basis—namely, experience, and that had taught him that 
a bold reticence does less harm to one’s neighbour than a weak 
volubility. 

Paul was an easy subject for such treatment. His own method 
inclined to err on the side of reticence. He gave few confidences 
and asked none, as is the habit of Englishmen. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I do not suppose he will stay long at Thors, 
and I know that he will not stay at all at Osterno. Besides, what 
harm can he actually do to us? He cannot well go about making 
inquiries. To begin with, he knows no Russian.’ 

‘I doubt that,’ put in Steinmetz. 

‘And even if he does, he cannot come poking about in Osterno. 
Catrina will give him no information. Maggie hates him. You 
and I know him. There is only the countess.’ 

‘Who will tell him all she knows! She would render that 
service to a droski driver.’ 

Paul shrugged his shoulders. 

There was no mention of Etta. They stood side by side, both 
thinking of her, both looking at her, as she skated with De 
Chauxville. There lay the danger, and they both knew it. But 
she was the wife of one of them, and their lips were necessarily 
sealed. 

‘And it will be permitted,’ Claude de Chauxville happened to 
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be saying at that moment, ‘ that I call and pay my respects to an 
exiled princess ?’ 

‘ There will be difficulties, answered Etta, in that tone which 
makes it necessary to protest that difficulties are nothing under 
some circumstances—the which De Chauxville duly protested with 
much fervour. 

‘You think that twenty miles of snow would deter me,’ he said. 

‘Well, they might.’ 

‘They might if—well———’ 

He left the sentence unfinished—the last resource of the sneak 
and the coward who wishes to reserve to himself the letter of the 
denial in the spirit of the meanest lie, , 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HOME, 


A TEARING, howling wind from the north-—from the boundless 
snow-clad plains of Russia that lie between the Neva and the Yellow 
Sea ; a grey sky washed over as with a huge brush dipped in dirty 
whiting; and the plains of Tver a spotless, dazzling level of 


snow. 

The snow was falling softly and steadily, falling, as it never 
falls in England, in little more than fine powder, with a tem- 
perature forty degrees below freezing-point. A drift—constant, 
restless, never altering—sped over the level plain like the dust on 
a high-road before a steady wind. This white seud—a flying scud 
of frozen water—was singularly like the scud that is blown from 
the crest of the waves by a cyclone in the China Seas. Any 
object that broke the wind—a stunted pine, a broken tree-trunk, 
a Government road-post—had at its leeward side a high, narrow 
snow-drift tailing off to the dead level of the plain. Where the 
wind dropped the snow rose at once. But these objects were few 
and far between. The deadly monotony of the scene—the track- 
less level, the preposterous dimensions of the plain, the sense of 
distance that is conveyed only by the steppe and the great desert: 
of Gobi when the snow lies on it—all these tell the same grim 
truth to all who look on them, the old truth that man is but a 
small thing and his life but the flower of grass. 

Across the plain of Tver, before the north wind, a single sleigh 
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was tearing as fast as horse could lay hoof to ground—a sleigh 
driven by Paul Howard-Alexis, and the track of it was as a line 
drawn from point to point across a map. 

A striking feature of the winter of Northern Russia is the 
slorious uncertainty of its snowfalls. At Tver the weather-wise 
had said : 

‘The snow has not all fallen yet. More is coming. It is 
yellow in the sky, although March is nearly gone.’ 

The landlord of the hotel (a good enough resting-place facing 
the broad Volga) had urged upon Monsieur le Prince the advisa- 
bility of waiting, as is the way of landlords all the world over. 
3ut Etta had shown a strange restlessness, a petulant desire to 
hurry forward at all risks. She hated Tver; the hotel was un- 
comfortable, there was an unhealthy smell about the place. 

Paul acceded readily enough to her wishes. He rather liked 
Tver. In a way he was proud of this busy town—a centre of 
Russian civilisation. He would have liked Etta to be favourably 
impressed with it, as any prejudice would naturally reflect upon 
Osterno, a hundred and forty miles across the steppe. But with 
a characteristic silent patience he made the necessary preparations 
for an immediate start. 

The night express from St. Petersburg had deposited them on 
the platform in the early morning. Steinmetz had preceded them. 
Closed sleighs from Osterno were awaiting them. A luxurious 
breakfast was prepared at the hotel. Relays of horses were posted 
along the road. The journey to Osterno had been carefully 
planned and arranged by Steinmetz—a king among organisers. 
The sleigh drive across the steppe was to be accomplished in ten 
hours. 

The snow had begun to fall as they clattered across the floating 
bridge of Tver. It had fallen ever since, and the afternoon lowered 
gloomily. In America such visitations are called ‘blizzards,’ 
here in Russia it is merely ‘the snow.’ The freezing wind is 
taken as a matter of course. 

At a distance of one hundred miles from Tver, the driver: of 
the sleigh containing Etta, Maggie, and Paul had suddenly rolled 
off his perch. His hands were frost-bitten; a piteous blue face 
peered out at his master through ice-laden eyebrows, moustache, 
and beard. Ina moment Maggie was out in the snow beside the 
two men, while Etta hastily closed the door. 

‘He is all right,’ said Paul; ‘it is only the cold. Pour some 
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brandy into his mouth while I hold the ice aside. Don’t take off 
your gloves. The flask will stick to your fingers.’ 

Maggie obeyed with her usual breezy readiness, turning to 
nod reassurance to Etta, who, truth to tell, had pulled up the rime- 
covered windows, shutting out the whole scene. 

‘He must come inside,’ said Maggie, ‘We are nice and warm 
with all the hot-water cans.’ 

Paul looked rather dubiously towards the sleigh. 

‘You can carry him, I suppose?’ said the girl cheerfully. 
‘He is not very big—he is all fur coat.’ 

Etta looked rather disgusted, but made no objection, while 
Paul lifted the frozen man into the seat he had just vacated. 

‘When you are cold I will drive, cried Maggie, as Paul shut 
the door. ‘I should love it.’ 

Thus it came about that a single sleigh was speeding across 
the plain of Tver. 

Paul, with the composure that comes of a large experience, 
gathered the reins in his two hands, driving with both and with 
extended arms, after the manner of Russian yemschiks. Fora man 
must accommodate himself to circumstance, and fingerless gloves 
are not conducive to a finished style of handling the ribbons. 

This driver knew that the next station was twenty miles off; 
that at any moment the horses might break down or plunge into 
a drift. He knew that in the event of such emergencies it would 
be singularly easy for four people to die of cold within a few miles 
of help. But he had faced such possibilities a hundred times 
before in this vast country, where the standard price of a human 
life is no great sum. He was not, therefore, dismayed, but rather 
took delight in battling with strong elements, as all strong men 
should, and most of them, thank Heaven, do. 

Moreover he battled successfully, and before the moon was 
well up drew rein outside the village of Osterno, to accede at last 
to the oft-repeated prayer of the driver that he might return to 
his task. 

‘It is not meet,’ the man had gruffly said whenever a short 
halt was made to change horses, ‘that a great prince should drive 
a yemschik.’ 

‘It is meet,’ answered Paul simply, ‘for one man to help 
another.’ 

Then this man of deeds and not of words clambered into the 
sleigh and drew up the windows, hiding his head as he drove 
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through his own village, where every man was dependent for life 
and being on his charity. 

They were silent, for the ladies were tired and cold. 

‘We shall soon be there,’ said Paul reassuringly. But he did 
not lower the windows and look out, as any man might have 
wished to do, on returning to the place of his birth. 

Maggie sat back, wrapped in her furs. She was meditating 
over the events of the day, and more particularly over a certain 
skill, a quickness of touch, a deft handling of stricken men which 
she had noted far out on the snowy steppe a few hours earlier. 
Paul was a different man when he had to deal with pain and 
sickness: he was quicker, brighter, full of confidence in himself. 
For the great sympathy was his—that love of the neighbour which 
is thrown like a mantle over the shoulders of some men, making 
them different from their fellows, securing to them that love of 
great and small which, perchance, follows some when they are 
dead to that place where a human testimony may not be all in 
vain. 

At the castle all was in readiness for the prince and princess, 
their departure from Tver having been telegraphed. On the 
threshold of the great house, before she had entered the mag- 
nificent hall, Etta’s eyes brightened, her fatigue vanished. She 
played her part before the crowd of bowing servants with that 
forgetfulness of mere bodily fatigue which is expected of princesses 
and other great ladies. She swept up the broad staircase, leaning 
on Paul’s arm, with a carriage, a presence, a dazzling wealth of 
beauty, which did not fail to impress the onlookers. Whatever 
Etta may have failed to bring to Paul Howard-Alexis as a wife, 
she made him a matchless princess. 

He led her straight through the drawing-room to the suite of 
rooms which were hers. These consisted of an ante-room, a small 
drawing-room, and her private apartments beyond. 

Paul stopped in the drawing-room, looking round with a simple 
satisfaction in all that had been done by his orders for Etta’s 
comfort. 

‘These,’ he said, ‘are your rooms.’ 

He was no adept at turning a neat phrase—at reeling off a 
pretty, honeymoon welcome. Perhaps he expected her to express 
delignt, to come to him, possibly, and kiss him, as some women 
would have done. 

She looked round critically. 
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Yes,’ she said, ‘they are very nice.’ 

She crossed the room and drew aside the curtain that covered 
the double-latticed windows. The room was so warm that there 
was no rime on the panes. She gave a little shudder, and he 
went to her side, putting his strong, quiet arm around her. 

Below them, stretching away beneath the brilliant moonlight, 
lay the country that was his inheritance, an estate as large as a 
large English county. Immediately beneath them, at the foot 
of the great rock upon which the castle was built, nestled the 
village of Osterno—straggling, squalid. 

‘Oh!’ she said dully, ‘this is Siberia. This is terrible.’ 

It had never presented itself to him in that light, the wonder- 
ful stretch of country over which they were looking. 

‘It is not so bad,’ he said, ‘ in the daylight.’ 

And that was all; for he had no persuasive tongue. 

‘That is the village,’ he went on, after a little pause. ‘Those 
are the people who look to us to help them in their fight 
against terrible odds. I hoped—that you would be interested in 
them.’ 

She looked down curiously at the little wooden huts, half 
buried in the snow; the smoking chimneys; the twinkling cur- 
tainless windows. 

‘What do you expect me to do?’ she asked in a queer voice. 

He looked at her in a sort of wonderment. Perhaps it seemed 
to him that a woman should have no need to ask such a question. 

‘It is a long story,’ he said; ‘I will tell you about it another 
time. You are tired now, after your journey.’ 

His arm slipped from her waist. ‘They stood side by side. 
And both were conscious of a feeling of difference. They were 
not the same as they had been in London. The atmosphere of 
Russia seemed to have had some subtle effect upon them. 

Etta turned and sat slowly down on a low chair before the fire. 
She had thrown her furs aside, and they lay in a luxurious heap 
on the floor. The maids, hearing that the prince and princess 
were together, waited silently in the next room behind the closed 
door. 

‘IT think I had better hear it now,’ said Etta, 

‘But you are tired,’ protested her husband. ‘ You had better 
rest until dinner time.’ 

‘No; I am not tired.’ 

He came towards her and stood with one elbow on the mantel- 
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piece, looking down at her—a quiet, strong man, who had already 
forgotten his feat of endurance of a few hours earlier. 

‘These people,’ he said, ‘ would die of starvation and cold and 
sickness if we did not help them. It is simply impossible for 
them in the few months that they can work the land to cultivate 
it so as to yield any more than their taxes. They are overtaxed, 
and no one cares. The army must be kept up and a huge Civil 
Service, and no one cares what happens to the peasants. Some 
day the peasants must turn, but not yet. It is a question for all 
Russian landowners to face, and nobody faces it. If any one tries 
to improve the condition of his peasants—they were happier a 
thousand times as serfs—the bureaucrats of Petersburg mark him 
down and he is forced to leave the country. The whole fabric of 
this Government is rotten, but every one, except the peasants, would 
suffer by its fall, and therefore it stands.’ 

Etta was staring into the fire. It was impossible to say 
whether she heard with comprehension or not. Paul went on: 

‘There is nothing left, therefore, but to go and do good by 
stealth. I studied medicine with that view. Steinmetz has 
scraped and economised the working of the estate for the same 
purpose. The Government will not allow us to have a doctor; 
they prevent us from organising relief and education on anything 
like an adequate scale. They do it all by underhand means. 
They have not the pluck to oppose us openly. For years we have 
been doing what we can. We have almost eradicated cholera. 
They do not die of starvation now. And they are learning—very 
slowly, but still they are learning. We—I—thought you might 
be interested in your people; you might want to help.’ 

She gave a short little nod. There was a suggestion of 
suspense in her whole being and attitude, as if she were waiting to 
hear something which she knew could not be avoided. 

‘A few years ago,’ he went on, ‘a gigantic scheme was set on 
foot. I told you a little about it—the Charity League.’ 

Her lips moved, but no sound came from them, so she nodded 
a second time. A tiny carriage-clock on the mantelpiece struck 
seven, and she looked up in a startled way, as if the sound had 
frightened her. The castle was quite still. Silence seemed to 

brood over the old walls. 

‘That fell through,’ he went on, ‘as I told you. It was 
betrayed. Stepan Lanovitch was banished. He has escaped, 
however; Steinmetz has seen him, He succeeded in destroying 
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some of the papers before the place was searched after the robbery 
—one paper in particular. If he had not destroyed that, I should 
have been banished. I was one of the leaders of the Charity 
League. Steinmetz and I got the thing up. It would have been 
for the happiness of millions of peasants if it had not been betrayed. 
In time—we shall find out who did it.’ 

He paused. He did not say what he would do when he had 
found out. 

Etta was staring into the fire. Her lips were dry. She 
hardly seemed to be breathing. 

‘It is possible,’ he went on in his strong, quiet, inexorable 
voice, ‘that Stepan Lanovitch knows now.’ 

Etta did not move. She was staring into the fire—staring— 
staring. 

Then she slowly fainted, rolling from the low chair to the fur 
hearthrug. 

Paul picked her up like a child and carried her to the bedroom, 
where the maids were waiting to dress her. 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘ your mistress has fainted from the fatigue of 
the journey.’ 

And, with his practised medical knowledge, he himself tended 
her. 


(To be continued.) 








THE VALLEY OF THE DUDDON. 


WorpswortH has immortalised the Duddon. It is the only Lake 
District stream (it hardly seems to merit the more grandiloquent 
name of river) which he has followed in loving verse from its 
source to its mouth. He devotes no fewer than thirty-four sonnets 
to it, which, if we exclude its seven or eight miles of tidal water, 
gives a record of about two sonnets to the mile. There is not 
another river in the world thus dignified. One marvels that this 
honour of itself has not procured for the Duddon valley a carriage- 
road, to enable pilgrims at Wordsworth’s shrine of all conditions 
of bodily strength to make this pleasant pilgrimage book in hand. 
But to the pedestrian it will assuredly seem that things are better 
as they are. 

For my part, I approached the Duddon, eager with expectation, 
from the south. It was mid-July, and the country was odorous 
with cut hay. But the weather was far from auspicious for a walk 
into the heart of the Lake District mountains, where Duddon 
springs into young being. The sky was hid by a pack of storm 
clouds, swollen like the cheeks of a tombstone cherub, and speeding 
from that dampest of quarters, the south-west. Now and again 
oases of silver-grey showed between the clouds; else there was no 
hint of the sun. I rejoiced that the day was near its end, and all 
I hoped was that I might get housed, safe and dry, at Ulpha ere 
the looming night rains broke upon the green rocky landscape. 

I had tarried at Broughton for the finishing of one tremendous 
shower, and listened there in the inn to the arguments between 
mine host and two stranded gipsies about the medical treatment 
of a lockjawed horse. Hard by was a baker’s house (a tiny shop) 
with an unusual board over its door, declaring that ‘one piece of 
bread’ would be given here, ‘to be eaten on the premises,’ to 
any one passing through the town ‘direct’ until 10 p.m. The 
institution of this local feat of charity is due to a certain lady. 
It seems adapted to help the hungry vagrant into the next parish 
rather than aught else. I asked if it was appreciated, and was 
told that there were days when twenty or thirty people might be 
seen standing waiting for their turn. There could be no doubt 
that it was appreciated. Both the gipsies and the landlord then 
united in lamenting the hardness of the times, But I could not 
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help remarking that the former drank a pint of beer each even 
during my brief spell of shelter. 

From Broughton to Ulpha it is five rough miles, with an im- 
inediate ascent followed by a descent to the meadows which here 
hug both shores of the Duddon. I soon came to the first, or last, 
of the river’s bridges ; the railway viaduct further seaward being 
put out of count. Beneath it the stream ran fast and deep and 
clear. A solitary angler was testing it where with common luck 
at such a time he might have killed a salmon. Beyond him the 
water zigzagged towards the sea— 

Over smooth flat sands 

Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 
Wordsworth here calls it ‘ majestic Duddon.’ Seen with the tide 
up, it may well be that, and then the contrast between it and the 
same river only fifteen or eighteen miles north is strong. But 
in a dry season and at low tide there will be little water at the 
bridge. I congratulated myself on the wild weather in the moun- 
tains, and turned my back on the dull pink of the sands and 
Barrow’s distant chimneys with their long horizontal lines of smoke. 

Duddon’s charms lie inland. I was soon introduced to some 
of them. As I climbed the steep road of the valley, I had heathery 
knolls before me and high hedgerows tangled with honeysuckle, 
beneath which pansies and foxgloves and meadowsweet abounded. 
The uncut fields were white with ox-eye daisies. The bracken 
among the rocks was of the fervent green which is never so well 
shown forth as by recent rain and present clouds. The air was 
bracing and good to breathe as it blew in lustily from the darkened 
sea. Occasional grey farmsteads clung to the slopes between the 
road and the river, thickly shadowed by sycamores and huge 
cherry trees. A thin column of blue smoke rose from Duddon 
Hall on the west side of the river: straight as a lakeland pine 
until it reached the zone of the wind, which of a sudden wrecked 
its symmetry. Then the Hall’s classic portico appeared, and the 
Duddon itself, now white with fretting. Ever in front were the 
cloud-capped mountains, while off and on the nearer fells also 
donned their headgear of mist. So for an hour and a half, with 
fitful rain squalls, and the river’s singing unintermittent. Then 
the whitewashed cottages of Ulpha in the hollow came as an en- 
couragement. I had on the whole dodged the storms fairly. And 
I was glad in the gloaming to sit in the parlour of ‘ The Traveller's 
Rest’ (in my landlord’s coat, with sleeves six inches too long for 
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me), and listen to the rain and the wind, which were at times 
almost too much even for the Duddon’s vigorous voice, chanting 
just outside. 
Wordsworth says— 
The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim’s eye 
Is welcome as a star that doth present 


Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky. 


I am not ashamed to substitute ‘inn’ for ‘Kirk,’ and apply the 
altered verse to myself and this particular night. But in the 
morning I transferred my allegiance to the ‘Kirk.’ It is one of 
those plain, small, unpretending buildings which give character 
to so many of the Lake District dales. Though dating from the 
time of the Plantagenets, it makes no conspicuous claim to regard 
for its age. Its low body and whitewashed walls carry a tiny bell- 
tower with two bells, and its ‘ wave-washed churchyard’ holds the 
dust of many generations of stout yeomen of the valley. They 
live long here by the Duddon. I was told of the death of eleven 
persons in the district whose ages in the aggregate came to about 
a thousand. In two cases quite recently husband and wife had 
died within a few hours of each other, in the eighties. In the 
one case the people far and near followed with extreme, though 
kindly, interest the gradual waning of life in the old couple. 
Some thought the dame would die first, and some her husband. 
Eventually the old lady led the way, but the old man’s lamp went 
out the next day, and they were both buried at the same time. 

A stout but expiring race these ‘statesmen’ (to give them 
their largest title) of the Lake District dales! They have their 
share of self-esteem, too, as honest men should. The Vicar of 
Ulpha had many good words to say of them, and so had a com- 
mercial traveller who chanced to be at the inn. The man who 
can pass muster with his clergyman and his business agent cannot 
be without virtues. The traveller, however, added something 
which gives another touch to their portrait: ‘Let me make a 
mistake with them, and they never forget it.’ One can understand 
that after very little intercourse with them. Anything in the 
nature of a slight they feel as if it were a wound. They have the 
sensitiveness of all solitaries. This, probably, more than aught 
else, explains their curtness to the stranger. The word ‘sir’ comes 
with difficulty to the lips of their farm hands, bred under the 
same condition as themselves: the open-air life puts men on 3 
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certain footing of equality, if not of brotherhood. And of the 
statesmen it may be said that they prefer not to risk a chance 
snub from a townsman, whom they think (rightly enough as a 
rule) their inferior in all respects save his glibness of speech and 
dexterity in certain superficial and certain other undesirable 
accomplishments. 

During the restoration of Ulpha Church a few years back some 
eighty sets of human bones were disinterred from beneath the 
flooring. They had evidently lain there for centuries. In the 
words of the vicar, ‘They must have been a huge people in those 
days ;’ the size of the bones testified thereto, It is the offspring 
of such stock as this who still inhabit Duddon Valley, and seem 
entitled to see fourscore years pass ere they join their forefathers 
in the ‘ kirkyard.’ 

The night at Ulpha ushered in a dismal morning, with drench- 
ing rain and expunged fell-tops, while I somewhat despondently 
ate ham and eggs for my breakfast. For a companion I had a 
youth in his shirt-sleeves. He had come to the inn after ten 
o'clock the previous evening, wet to the skin, and all but belated 
on the mountains. His ‘cuticle of civilisation’ was still drying 
at the kitchen fire. Between us we watched the weather with 
sombre interest. Duddon’s voice had grown furious in the night, 
and now the two cypresses in the inn garden before our window 
seemed to bow and rustle appealingly in the rain-charged wind. 
However, I had made up my mind to see Duddon to its birthplace, 
and I had ere this had wide experience of the variability, for good 
as well as ill, of the Lake District weather. And so, in a break of 
the clouds, I set off, prepared for the worst, though hopeful of 
better things. 

Nor was I unrewarded. For an hour I trod in showers, abrupt 
and vigorous, which kept the lanes fresh with the smell of thirsty 
flowers. One, heavier than the rest, drove me into a farmhouse, 
I sat in an old-time room with dark rafters and a tall grandfather’s 
clock (of Winster, that source of so many tall clocks), and the 
women-folk, less reserved than their lieges, entertained me with 
pleasant talk. The postman joined me in sheltering. He hada 
fishing-rod in his hand, as well as the letter-bag on his back. I 
could have envied him so simple a union of pleasure and business. 
But after this rest the day grew more and more amiable. The 
sun broke through the mist and clouds, which looked so black 
against the innocent mountain-sides. It shone upon a glorious 
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landscape of glittering green meadows (more and more compressed, 
with the narrowing of the valley), crimson heather, foaming rills 
from the rocks, as well as ‘torrents white’ of more assuming 
quality, and especially the Duddon itself, here frantic with haste 
and filling with its resonant roar all the space between the moun- 
tains. In this gladsome company I came to the Stepping Stones 
of Seathwaite—hallowed metropolis of the valley. 

The Stepping Stones of Wordsworth’s ninth sonnet must not 
be identified with these by Seathwaite, but with others higher up 
the stream. Yet Seathwaite’s stones also ought to have been 
memorialised. <A prettier spot of its kind cannot be imagined. 
You come to the river’s brink through cool woods of young trees, 
and leave it on the other side for Seathwaite Church, bowered in 
trees, its tiny belfry showing significantly amid the foliage. But 
on a day like this the Stepping Stones were not for me. The 
water stormed high over them. Only with legs of iron, as thick 
as the stem of a matured pine-tree, would I have tackled the 
crossing at such a time. There is, however, a frail footbridge 
adjacent for use on occasions like the present. I would have 
dallied on it, mid stream, watching the Duddon’s struggles towards 
the sea, had I felt confidence in its delicacy to support my weight. 
The river’s eddies of foam, pearl grey and pale green, were a 
spectacle worth beholding. And the bold crag of Wallow-barrow, 
close alongside, gave noble natural framing to the picture. Here, 
if anywhere, on a day like this, the Duddon seemed a peer in 
beauty, as well as in strength, of the nobler Scottish streams. 
The old Chapel of Seathwaite (Seath’ut they call it locally: indeed, 
all the district ‘ waites’ are treated with the same disrespect) has 
been restored off the face of the earth. ‘ Wonderful Walker,’ the 
parish priest, or ‘Gospel teacher,’ as Wordsworth terms him, 
‘whose good works formed an endless retinue,’ would recognise his 
old temple only in its surroundings. The monstrous yew still 
stands in the little churchyard, and his parsonage, whence he 
supplied home-brewed ale to his flock after morning services, has, 
altered mainly in the increased density of its coat of ivy. Walker 
was a model man of the old dale type: a ‘statesman’ at heart, 
he was also the guide, companion, and friend as well as lawyer, 
doctor, schoolmaster, and clergyman of his widely scattered flock. 

Such priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays; 


Such as the Heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew ; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise. 
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The man who could attract upon him three such lines from 
Wordsworth must have been remarkable. The living was worth 
5]. a year when he began his curacy. He held it sixty-seven 
years and died wealthy. The plain dark slate slab recumbent in 
the churchyard tells us he died at ninety-two, having survived his 
wife two years, she also living to ninety-two. 

There have been other Walkers at Seathwaite since 1802, when 
the ‘Wonderful’ departed, and a Walker still holds the living. 
The Rev. Edward Tyson, who died here in 1854, after more than 
fifty years’ service as incumbent, may almost be bracketed with 
the first Walker for his length of days. He lived to the age of 
eighty-four, and ‘his wife Betty’ lived only one year less. But 
his virtues have not been sung by a Wordsworth, and so we know 
nothing of him save what his tombstone tells us. 

One would like to see some memorial of the ‘ Wonderful 
Walker’ in the church other than the small brass tablet on the 
north wall. The present church would adorn Mayfair. Like the 
parsonage as it is now, it may be called bijou. With its organ, 
eagle lectern, handsome brass chandelier, swing lamps, triple-light 
east window, stained (each light in memory of a Walker), mat- 
covered floor, pine pews, and slim wooden rafters, all lovingly 
tended, it is a surprising contrast to some of the other district 
churches. The very church key is a neat little brass thing, con- 
venient for the pocket. There is nothing about the place in the 
least degree suggestive of the times when ‘the Wonderful’ made 
Seathwaite famous. All is modern, clean, natty, and picturesque. 
The present incumbent is a bachelor. His cats (some fourteen 
or fifteen in number) stroll sedately in companies about the church- 
yard, or adventure up the road by the babbling brook in quest of 
newly fledged birds. One of them sat washing its face on a square 
tomb. They made a pretty, if unexpected, picture, environed by 
the glossy black old yew, the trim stone church, and the sunlit 
leaves of many trees. 

Seathwaite ‘chapel’ proffers a special appeal to visitors towards 
its needs. Nor does it appeal in vain. According to the metho- 
dical record by the porch, from 1883 to 1893, annual sums have 
been taken from the money-box for the purpose, ranging between 
1/. 9s. in 1884 to 2s. 10d. in 1886. The relative smallness 
of the amounts may be ascribed less to the parsimony of the 
strangers than to Duddon Valley’s remoteness. 

When I left Seathwaite, with 1eluctance, the sun had fought 
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and conquered the clouds. The beckside boulders were blue 
against the green meadows in the dazzling light. Long House 
gill, Tarn Beck (a tributary from Seathwaite Tarn, seven or eight 
hundred feet above, in the fells), and Duddon itself all made wild 
music within a stone’s cast of the church. Conversation would 
have been difficult here. But there was no one to talk to: nothing 
in sight save the waters, their rocky and green banks, the cleared 
mountains, and the exhilarating heavens. 

Duddon grinds through a gorge just above this charming 
little spot. It is lost to view from the track, but its noise tells 
of its efforts, though one is apt to think but lightly of them, so 
gay are the crimsoned superincumbent rocks, with their lower 
drapery in the cleft of ‘ green alders,’ silver birch, and mountain- 
ashes. 

Hence the river narrows rapidly. Not so the valley, however. 
This keeps a wide margin of rough rocky pasture on each side to 
the very birthplace of the stream, with sheep and cattle dotting 
its surface. The Seathwaite Fells showed their craggy outline on 
the right hand, Harter Fell’s conspicuous nodule ruled to the left, 
and Sca Fell’s lieutenants stood up bold and black in front. The 
farmsteads in the four remaining miles to Cockley Beck are so 
few that they seem entitled to be marked on the map. And each 
keeps its retinue of colley dogs of doubtful disposition, who 
dash forth at the stranger with unnecessary demonstrations of 
interest, as he goes (with the track) right through the heart of 
each farmyard in succession. I like not these mountain sheep- 
dogs when they are on no specific service. They have tasted 
my homespun twice. But the Duddon pilgrim must put up with 
them. 

Birks Bridge, halfway between Seathwaite and Cockley Beck, 
is the scene of the last and most sensational of Duddon’s frolics. 
Here the river is forced between rocks (smoothened by its wintry 
capers) which in one place are but three feet apart. For a score 
or two yards the spectacle on this day was demoniacal. The pale 
green waters were all aboil as they tossed from one rocky ledge 
and terrace to another. Ona quiet day the rapid would be but a 
poor attempt at the sublime. To-day one’s feelings did homage 
to it. I was told that the river here has exacted tribute of human 
lives. It is credible enough. There would be no hope for the 
man whose arms failed him a few yards above the Birks Bridge 
defile, The bridge itself is a pretty graceful object, but it lacks 
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paintable surroundings. I should like to wrest the fifteenth 
sonnet into a dedication to the spot : 

From this deep chasm—where quivering sunbeams play 

Upon its loftiest crags. 
I am afraid, however, that it will not apply. Wordsworth seems 
indeed to have neglected Birks Bridge. Perhaps he was never 
here after heavy rain. 

More farmyards, and the sight of one on the right bank 
shrouded in sycamores so that it seemed to merit its name of 
Black Hall, and more colley dogs. Cockley Beck is thus attained 
—itself a farmhouse of the hard, cold, mountain type, prim with- 
out and prim within, and furnished as to its sitting-rooms with 
china ornaments and prints of a terrible description. Sca Fell 
lifts a forbidding shoulder at the top of the Mosedale glen towards 
the north-west, its summit only some four miles from the farm. 
Here little Duddon enjoys its last (or first) bridge. Looking up 
the pass called Wrynose Bottom (repellent name!), I could see 
its source less than two miles away. It no longer froths and 
tumbles head over heels, but merely speeds, in a relatively level 
bed, sparkling like a diamond and the colour of one. 

Cockley Beck stands about seven hundred feet above the sea. 
Its rooms were cold and bleak. They are accustomed to provide 
bread and cheese and oatcake for the hungry, but they cannot 
be used to seeing people hurry over their meals as I here hurried 
over mine. Outside the sun had again departed, and Sea Fell 
was drawing a cloud round his head. But the outer air, though 
cool, was genial compared with the pent Puritanic rawness of the 
farmstead’s domestic atmosphere. There was a hammering in the 
house while I trifled with the milk and cheese. I could almost 
have sworn they were nailing the master of the house in his coffin. 
Wordsworth has nothing about Cockley Beck, though in all likeli- 
hood he too once ate oatcake and marigold-hued cheese inside it. 
It is a pity. One would have enjoyed contrasting impressions 
with him about so dreary a spot. Yet, doubtless, there is plenty 
of happiness here, even in mid-winter, with the railway at 
Broughton twelve wellnigh impracticable miles away. 

It was the beginning of the end. From Cockley Beck the 
slim but impetuous stripling of a stream is followed to the north- 
east through a barren, cheerless mountain depression. But it 
receives help from all sides—a pleasant prerogative of youth. 
From Red How and Cold Pike to the north, and the steep slopes 
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of Carrs and Grey Friar to the south especially, tumultuous threads 
of ice-cold water flash to the little Duddon in the Bottom, and 
swell it yard by yard. We are now at the second sonnet of Words- 
worth’s thirty-four, one of the most vigorous of them all : 


Child of the clouds ! remote from every taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Thine are the honours of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, 

Thy handmaid frost with spangled tissue quaint 
Thy cradle decks; to chant thy birth thou hast 

No meaner poet than the whistling blast, 

And desolation is thy patron saint ! 

She guards thee, ruthless power ! who would not spare 
Those mighty forests, once the bison’s screen, 
Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy lair 
Through paths and alleys roofed with sombre green, 
Thousands of years before the silent air 

Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter keen! 

The ascent to the top of Wrynose Pass is a gradual climb of 
about six hundred feet from Cockley Beck. It would be a rather 
dismal business but for the Duddon. This pure, fresh, bright 
babbler (it would bear even more adjectives of the eulogistic kind) 
seems to encourage one forward. Only towards the summit of 
the pass does its voice lose power. But it has then done its work. 
Looking back one sees the trellis of cascades which united form 
this ‘Child of the Clouds.’ They make a choir of pretty infant 
voices, soothing and sweet as the distant murmur of bees. From 
one brackeny recess and another the rills gush downwards, eagerly 
as boys long for life’s earnest fray. And above black crags frown 
upon the easier slopes whence, amidst heather and rocks, the 
springs break forth into the light. 

This is Duddon’s birthplace. 














STROLLERS, 


‘Gentles, perchance you wonder at this show.’ 


Ir critics are sincere in the prayer they make nowadays for 
greater simplicity in stage-management—if their imaginations 
truly do hunger for an exercise of which they are deprived by the 
too luxurious realism of the modern stage—they might perhaps 
find their aspirations suited, and their expectations not wholly 
disappointed, by laying themselves in the way of one of the 
lowlier class of strolling companies which still stalk the country, 
and by visiting an opening performance in some district where 
the audience is as nearly rustic as it is possible to get it in these 
evil days of undiscriminating civilisation. 

They are advised to try for a first night, because, with stroll- 
ing companies, the first night is pre-eminently the people’s 
night. The élite of the neighbourhood are invited later on to 
a Shaksperian revival, on which occasion the strollers strive to 
ape their inferiors in town, and the fashionable craze of the day 
for over-representation. Toa first night, therefore, we give the 
lover of all that is primitive a cordial recommendation to go; and 
will now, by a short narrative of our own experience, offer him a 
sample of the glorious fare that is likely to fall to him. 

It is a windy night, with a sowpgon of rain in it, which has 
come to preside over the opening of a strolling company’s theatre 
in the small midland town where we are staying. The canvas 
roof of the booth makes a great flapping; and the wooden walls 
rock—with wind from without, and with the surging of pittites 
from within ; for the doors have been open some while—when we, 
for sixpence, obtain a stall in the second row from the stage. 
People who like to air their legs may pay a shilling, and sit out 
in front; but on first nights the shilling seats stay empty. 

The place is too full of wind to be called draughty: against 
the two central poles of the booth swing flaring oil-lamps, which 
roar noisily when the winds threaten to put them out. They 
manage to keep alight, however, causing a very Rembrandtesque 
effect while at variance with the powers of the air. To us a 
Rembrandtesque effect always gives a suggestion of strife between 
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forces of darkness and light—darkness becoming an active force, 
a radiating power; and one gets a pleasant feeling, akin to 
excitement, in watching it. Here the powers of darkness, allied 
with the powers of the air, seemed striving to bring about a 
general collapse: the shadows bounded along the roof, till they 
grasped at the tent-pole; the wind worried it in its socket ; then, 
as the wind fell off, the lamps flared up angrily, and away skipped 
the shadows to the back corners. 

From these things our attention is called by the noise of the 
orchestra: a man, smuggling under an overcoat the makings of a 
stage-villain, is winding it round by the handle. The stamping 
populace in the rear sober down to take in this foretaste of the 
feast. Happily it is a brief one, and so does not dispel the 
imaginative turn our thoughts have taken. 

Now the manager comes before the curtain, and announces 
the overwhelming respectability of his company: nothing will 
take place here to raise a blush on the most modest cheek; 
whereat the pit jeers good-humouredly, wondering, no doubt, 
what there is on the face of this earth which could make it 
blush. ‘Our company,’ the manager goes on to say, ‘ wintered in 
the cathedral town of Hereford; and any of you who know what 
a cathedral town means will understand that no company, which 
was not of unimpeachable respectability, would be allowed by the 
dean and chapter to stay so long. 

As we are probably alone in having any clear idea of what a 
cathedral town means, and what sort of fearful fowl a dean and 
chapter is, we enjoy the joke in separateness of spirit. But, to do 
the manager justice, he gave us no occasion to blush. 

Now comes the play, for the curtain struggles in its rising. 
The play is, and the females of the play are, ‘ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,’ these three, and the greatest of these is certainly 
Charity. 

Charity is a big strapping wench—so big, and so strapping! 
Run a tape round her, lengthways and breadthways, as you do 
round a package to see if it comes within the official limitations 
for parcel post, and you may get her within sixteen feet more or 
less, probably more. She is an admirable low comedian—and 
reaily is it to be wondered at, bred as she has been on the 
applause she wins, that she plays low down for it ?—the pit is in 
raptures over her, and sets the rear of the theatre reeling with its 
hobnailed plaudits. 
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The manager comes in as an old man, with a poor tattered 
suit of clothes on his back, and a snarl for ever in his mouth. He 
snarls when he passes the rich man’s door to the right; in 
the centre he says his prayers, and, crossing over to the left, 
knocks at the poor widow’s door. She, after a short difficulty 
with the door, manages to scrape herself through the opening, and 
comes out. She is Faith, the mother of Hope and Charity. The 
old snarler offers her a basket of vegetables, which a ‘ friend 
has sent her.’ She does not much believe in the vegetables, 
Faith does not; but, with her mind set on ‘things not seen,’ 
plunges her hand deep down under the cabbages and brussels- 
sprouts, and fetches fortha bag of money. In another minute we 
learn that this comes from habit. 

‘Oh, you good old man! this is the third time I have received 
means for paying my rent on the very day that it is due! Who is 
it that is so good to the poor lone fatherless widow?’ She 
walks to the centre, and prays. The old man weeps, snarls, and 
goes; while Faith, discovering by a rapid forecast that in the 
next scene the cottage is going to be a freehold, pockets the 
cash and goes shopping. 

Then follows a love scene between the good young son of the 
bad Squire, and Charity. The part of the Sauire’s son is taken 
by a weak-chinned, weedy little woman, with a pronounced bust, 
which a loose over-jacket, to the best of its buttons and ability, 
makes effort to conceal; but as the poor young man has but one 
only attitude, to which, after all others, he finally returns— 
whether for expressing love, hatred, grief, courage, or despair— 
and that one the laying of an arm over his ‘ middle so small,’ his 
clothing does not afford a very effectual concealment. He is 
constantly giving himself the most amazing digs in the waist, at 
which the waist, so seemingly solid, promptly collapses. 

Charity makes love to him enough for two: he staggers under 
her kisses, and suffocates in her embraces. She chucks him 
under the chin, and he hangs his head simpering. 

The house finds there is pleasant comedy in all this; and we 
too find comedy, perhaps in other ways, while the pit roars its 
applause. Charity looks across the footlights genuinely pleased 
with the audience, and with herself. 

But now comes the bad Squire, breaking in upon this sweet 
idyl, and there begins a bad quarter of an hour for his son. 
Charity, however, does not desert her lover at a pinch ; whatever 
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grounds the Squire stands on, she cuts them from under him. 
Hear her! ‘What business have you in my mother’s gyarden ? ’ 
Her mother’s gyarden for this occasion reaches to the Squire’s 
front door; that, we suppose, is the reason why the Squire is so 
anxious to give the widow notice to quit. 

Having obtained the title-deeds by theft, as he tells the 
audience in an aside, he is now in a position to give that widow 
‘the sack.’ 

The little episode of the rent has played its part, and is for- 
gotten; the ownership of the cottage now depends on the posses- 
sion of title-deeds, and these accordingly have henceforth to be 
stolen, smuggled, forged, picked from pockets, and found in 
underground passages, as follows hereafter. 

When the Squire lets Charity know that her mother’s position 
is precarious and depends on his will and pleasure, Charity’s 
fingers go snap in his face; at which the pit awakes its jovial 
thunders. Charity is willing to humour her audience with any 
mood whatever, so she gives right thumb and forefinger yet 
another snap, then ditto with the left, and then all together—a 
volley. After the louder roar which follows, she finds safety in 
tweaking the Squire’s nose. 

Anywhere else this would be vulgar—very vulgar; but here 
the amazingest things are spontaneous—they are at once natural 
and poetical. The Squire’s house, the widow’s cottage, the 
garden—which we have to imagine—have wrought us up to a 
poetic pitch from which we cannot loose ourselves. We are 
beholding what other eyes, the most sincere and native in the 
land, find to be both poetry and life: Life—the size of life, and 
twice as natural. The widow has at last noticed a noise, and, 
coming out, receives a week’s warning to quit. Proudly she sends 
her daughter Hope to fetch the title-deeds. Of course they are 
gone, ‘You never had them,’ says the Squire in triumph. He 
speaks her mild, however, and will let her stay on if he may be 
allowed to pay his addresses to ‘ Miss ’Ope,’ whom it is his crown- 
ing wickedness to love. The whole family rejects him with scorn ; 
even his son plucks up heart to say that he will not have him for 
a brother-in-law. 

Now the plot thickens into deep murkiness, as all retire but 
the Squire ; and the old tatterdemalion comes on to threaten him 
in words of mystery. The pit has been waiting for its mystery, 
and now it has it. In every play there must be mystery—some- 
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thing that cannot be explained. So now begins mystery—real 
mystery, not to be explained. It never 7s explained; that is its 
beauty—the audience will presently be able to go home with a 
mystery on its conscience. The Squire is at last left alone, to 
stagger about his own doorstep and now and then trespass into 
the too contiguous garden of the widow—also to send for the 
stage-villain, who dresses like a bandit, and wears a glimmering 
of repentance in the corner of one eye. He is straightway des- 
patched to knock the tatterdemalion’s brains out; and, while he 
is absent, the Squire deposits a casket of jewels in the raspberry- 
canes behind the widow’s house. 

Then the villain returns to demand blood-money; but the 
Squire, who is a J.P., denies all knowledge, and warns him out of 
the country on pain of death. So the stage-villain retires, with 
hatred more than glimmering in his baffled eye. 

And now, in the nick of time, Hope trips in, carrying the 
casket. The Squire catches her, sends for a policeman, and sen- 
tences her, then and there, to a month’s imprisonment. The 
family kneel and implore; they can prove an alibi, or something 
of that sort, if he will wait till to-morrow. He relents to the 
extent that he will allow Miss Ope to be locked up for the night 
in his own house instead of in the jail (his asides at this time are 
full of devilry) ; and the grateful, foolish family tears itself in two 
with weeping and smiles of reassurance. 

Next the Squire warns his son into the wide wide world to 
seek a living; and the house being now left clear of anybody but 
the Squire and his prisoner, night falls with lightning celerity. 

In steals the villain, waving a match-box, and creeps to the 
rear of the Squire’s dwelling. The breathless audience hears the 
spurt of a match, then there fizzles a rosy magnesian light, and, 
in an instant, the house is suffused with fire, red-hot as a 
furnace. 

Faith and Charity come rushing, fresh from slumber, and 
Hope’s name resounds above the roaring of the flames. ‘ Me 
daughter-r-r !’ in a shrill blast of lungs from the mother, fetches 
the villain full of heroism and repentance. He had no idea, he 
says confusedly, while calling for a ladder, that Miss Hope was 
staying at the Squire’s; but oh! for a ladder, and he will save her 
yet. Charity brings him a kitchen chair; through the chinks of 
the burning house we see Hope running to be rescued—her 
beautiful head and arms appear through a window, and commence 
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waving. The chair on which the villain stands is rickety, the 
villain’s legs are rickety, and the burning house is most rickety of 
all. Hope is half in and half out, and then sticks, The suspense 
is too dreadful in more ways than one—to the audience in one 
way, and to the villain and walls of the crumbling mansion in 
quite another. Is she hopelessly jammed? Are her legs 
catching fire while her beautiful head and arms gesticulate for 
help, and the villain totters under her weight, but cannot draw 
her forth? Charity to the rescue! Charity opens the door of 
the house a little way, and gives her sister a vigorous hoist up. 
She is out like a pellet from a popgun, and the curtain comes 
down to sounds of sobbing and prayer. 

Must not joy and delight be crowned in a scene like this? Is 
it not to be expected that the rest of the play will abate some- 
what in novelty and interest ? Wait, wait, only wait ! 

The stage-villain has come out, and has got the orchestra by 
the handle. There is religion in the music it begins to pour 
forth : ‘ Poor old Joe,’ the ‘ Waft her, angels’ of rustic audiences, 
rubs shoulders with the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ and the curtain rises on 
Faith lying a-dying. She has always trained up her daughters 
in the way they should go, and she now makes them go through 
their Catechism, as a preparation for facing the world alone. 

The tatterdemalion is there with his head in bandages; he 
forgives the repentant villain on the spot when the latter comes 
to receive the thanks of the dying mother. Oh, that mother! 
How she dies! She has the advantage of a peculiarly bilious 
expression, with which to emphasise the pains of death; and now 
for the first time she begins to roll her eyes about. She rolls 
them on to the Squire when he enters, on eviction intent, and 
almost floors him. 

Then she tells him to repent; so does Hope; so does Charity; 
so also does the stage-villain—very impressively, all the while 
stealing the title-deeds from the Squire’s coat-tail pocket, whence 
they have been conspicuously protruding since his entry. 

But the Squire is anxious only to complete his business; he 
gets a little more courage now that those dreadful eyes have ceased 
to roll on him. Suddenly Hope and Charity lift up their voices 
with an exceeding bitter cry; the tatterdemalion strikes the 
Squire’s hat from his head— Take off your ’at, sir,’ he says impres- 
sively ; ‘you are in the presence of the dead.’ 

In the next scene the funeral is over ; and the sense that the 
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€atechism alone will not help them through the world strikes the 
lonely hearts of the two poor girls. Hope, the religious one, says, 
‘Let us pray to our mother to help us!’ and Charity’s knees thump 
the boards in obedience toherword. Then says Hope, ‘ Mother, look 
down on your children, and help us!’ Whereat the drop-scene, 
which represents the wall of a room, begins to lift itself; with 
many creaks, and a few jolts on the way, it trundles expeditiously 
tothe top. A white light is fizzling away in the wings, and we see 
a glaring vision of a large cross of rock-salt, supported on the one 
side by a horrible wax angel, and on the other by the bilious- 
looking mamma. The cross is toppled slightly sideways, depending 
on the mamma for support, since the wax angel can do nothing ; 
only his glass eye glares horribly in the limelight from its projecting 
socket. As soon as the limelight has burnt itself out, down trundles 
the drop-scene, and the sisters go forth into the wide wide world 
to fight the powers of darkness with scraps from the Catechism. 

In the last act the inevitable takes place in a few dashing 
incidents. The Squire’s son returns, within a fortnight, with a 
large fortune. The Squire hires a new villain to throw Miss Hope 
down a well, which he does in a perfectly blood-curdling manner, 
and is caught in the act by the other villain—the repentant one. 
Then enters Charity, and goes to the well’s brink, making heart- 
rending appeals to her departed sister. The Squire turns up with 
another title-deed, and proves the one taken out of his pocket to 
have been but a copy. But Hope turns up also, without a bruise 
on her beautiful body, and bringing with her the one true and 
genuine title-deed. 

‘Why! I thought I ordered you to be thrown down this well, 
Miss ’Ope,’ cries the Squire incontinently, and is taken into custody 
by the policeman for saying so. 

‘Yes,’ says Hope, ‘ but my hair caught in some creepers, and 
broke my fall, and the well was dry, and I found a little door 
which led up some steps into a room, where I found the true 
title-deed, and a lot of money besides which belonged to my 
great-grandfather.’ 

Every one believes her, soall ends happily. The tatterdemalion 
turns out to be the girls’ uncle, once wicked, but now good, and 
very very rich. 

The converted villain slips out, and round to the orchestra, and 
once more the drop-scene (this time involving in its folds a bridge, 
a field, a village church, and a few cows) rolls itself heavenward. 
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Heaven has iiot cured the mother of her sullen and bilious expres- 
sion even yet; and she and the wax angel vie with each other in 
hideousness ; the cross is as sideways as ever, but the mother holds 
it up sturdily; the limelight fizzles out its brief life, and the 
orchestra grinds down the curtain to the tune of ‘ Rock of Ages.’ 

So the primitive pageant is over ; and we think, and mourn to 
think, how much great London misses from not having its stage 
matters conducted thus, and no otherwise. 

This we know—we have no memory of the stage so vivid, or 
so diverse from all others, as this one of ‘Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ’—a play containing much sweetness and light of a certain 
sort, such as cannot readily be spared by those who value poetry 
in nature, and simplicity in poetry. And this is the play of which 
we have attempted to give a faithful and unvarnished account to 
the critics of Cockneydom. 

And oh! manager of that company, whose name we no longer 
remember, if your eye should light upon these lines, and remind 
you that it is your intention once more to make circuit of our 
midlands, let us know of your seasons and your whereabouts, and 
we will try once more to follow the leadings of a willing fancy, and 
cross country to join you. 





A BLACK FOREST WEDDING. 


WE have come within easy distance of the end of our holiday, 
and find ourselves high and dry at Triberg with nothing par- 
ticular to do. A waterfall is always charming, and the fact of 
the one at Triberg being lit up at night by electricity of course 
renders it particularly so; but even waterfalls pall upon the 
tourist in time. It is distinctly dull at Triberg. In fact, two 
members of our party have already fallen into bitter recrimination 
upon the subject of our having come there at all, when to us 
enters our host—spectacled, beaming, enthusiastic. 

There is a wedding at X. to-day—a real Black Forest wedding, 
comme il yen a peu. There has not been a wedding like this 
for fifty years. X. is the highest village in the Black Forest, 
and it is the daughter of the principal farmer of the district who 
is to be married, with all suitable pomp and ceremonies. Would 
not the Herrschaften like to drive up the mountain to see it ? 

The Herrschaften jump at the idea. A real Black Forest 
wedding ? By all means! the very thing! It will be so inte- 
resting to see the quaint wedding ceremonies, and to watch the 
simple peasants enjoying themselves. The two malcontents are 
reconciled at once, and begin a cheerful hunt for wraps and 
guide-books. One of our party immediately provides himself 
with a large note-book in which to record his impressions, and we 
all start in the best of spirits. 

Down the steep street we clatter, past the little windows filled 
with clocks and carvings, over the bridge, and up into the lonely 
mountain road. On the right hand the mountains tower above 
us, covered with the solemn green of the pine-trees; on the left 
we look down a sheer and terrible descent, also clothed with the 
blackish-green of the trees. <A lonely road; steep, and not too 
wide. Our linguist inquires of the driver, with some anxiety, as 
to the probable results of a carriage coming down at the same 
time; but he gains no satisfaction thereby, the reply being couched 
in the broadest patois, not to be understanded of the ordinary 
tourist. Up and up we go. Here and there a lonely village; 
here and there a tiny chalet or a solitary charcoal-burner’s hut ; 
but no carriages, no foot-passengers—nothing but the clattering 
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tramp of the eight iron-shod hoofs, the everlasting pine-trees, the 
thin, clear air high above us, and the silence of the mountains all 
around, 

The highest village in the Black Forest is rather disappointing 
when we at length reach it. A long, dusty street of mean-looking 
white houses, with small windows and heavy roofs, can not be 
considered picturesque in appearance, whatever its altitude may 
be; and it is only the sentimental member of our party who 
murmurs under her breath, ‘ How interesting!’ A collection of 
carts of the roughest description, that have brought guests from 
afar, stand in a melancholy row down one side of the street. 
There is one inn—a square whitewashed building with a shabby 
little portico in front—which inn is evidently the very centre 
and focus of the festivity, to judge by the rear view of villagers 
crowding round the open window. As we drive up the ugly street 
and alight at the inn-door, we are surrounded by boys and girls 
proffering bunches of the cheapest and commonest artificial flowers. 
These evidently constitute the necessary wedding-garment ; every 
human being we see is decorated with their dreary tawdriness. 

Our linguist makes inquiry of a dirty waiter who comes 
forward cheerfully to meet us, and learns with some difficulty 
that the ceremony took place at twelve, and that the wedding- 


feast commenced directly after, and is still going on. It is an 
indisputable fact that the waiter is drunk; but he manages to 
show us the way to the scene of festivity, and to take the order 
for a bottle of wine in which to drink the health of the wedded 


couple. 

It is a large square room with plastered walls, and unadorned, 
except by two or three coarse coloured prints. It is only fur- 
nished with a number of long trestle tables and forms, and round 
these tables are crowded the wedding guests, stolidly and con- 
tinuously eating enormous cherry tarts and drinking new wine. 
There is nothing festive about them, and they are not beautiful 
to behold. The women are dressed in an ugly fashion; they 
wear black bodices and short black skirts, plaited into an astound- 
ing thickness at the waist, and some of them have hideous tight- 
fitting black silk caps, tied closely under their chins with wide 
black strings. It would take a very pretty woman to stand the 
effect of this costume, and the requisite amount of beauty is not 
forthcoming in X. But the bride and her bridesmaids (about 
fifty in number) are more gorgeously arrayed, inasmuch as they 
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wear crowns—monstrous erections of glass beads, glittering balls, 
artificial flowers, and bits of tinsel, all fixed upon a cardboard 
foundation that towers a good foot and a half in height, and 
overshadows the wearer’s head and face. It is wonderful how 
they can bear the weight of them. The men are some in peasant 
costume, and some in ordinary dress ; there is little of the pic- 
turesque mountaineer of our imagination about them. 

Our entrance does not cause any surprise. The revellers stare 
at us for a moment with strange, stupid faces. The bride and 
bridegroom, seated silently and stolidly side by side, take no 
notice of us at all as we take our seats near the door, after bowing 
politely to the company. It is a strange assembly. The air is 
heavy with the fumes of wine and tobacco, and the square, heavy 
German faces loom through a cloud of smoke. There is no 
laughter, no jesting ; only a subdued growl of guttural speech. 
Now and then one of the women strikes up a song, and her shrill 
voice breaks sharply into the dull murmur of voices. She sings 
averse or two in a monotonous sing-song, and then drops into 
silence again. More wine, more cherry tarts. From overhead 
comes a heavy, measured thumping on the floor, and the twanging 
of a couple of fiddles. One of the wedding guests has gone to 
sleep already, with his head fallen “orward on the smeary table. 
The two small windows are filled up by the villagers, who look on 
from the outside, and who have evidently had their share of wine. 
They shout remarks through the windows which seem to be of 
such an exceedingly jocular character, that we are thankful our 
knowledge of the patois does not permit us to appreciate them at 
their full value. 

A little of this festivity goes a long way: let us go upstairs 
and see the dancing. It is not easily seen through the clouds of 
dust that fill the room. The floor is trembling under the rhyth- 
mic shock of the heavy feet ; the walls echo to the shriek of the 
fiddles; and in the midst of the dust and noise the wedding 
guests dance the hop waltz with terrible energy. There is no 
graceful languor about their performance, no ease of motion ; it is 
teal hard work, and they go at it with a will. The men hold 
their partners firmly round the waist ; the girls clasp their arms 
round the necks of the men; and thus solidiy fastened together 
they gyrate in heavy-breathing solemnity. Some of the brides- 
maids are dancing, still crowned with their tinsel magnificence, 
which shakes perilously at every hop; they look anxious, and now 
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and then stop to adjust themselves. When the dancers are tired 
out and can hop no more, they descend to consume more wine and 
cherry tarts, and some of the replete ones below ascend to take 
their places. 

The landlord has appeared by this time—a stout man, very 
urgent in his invitations to take more wine, and to join more freely 
in the festivities ; and our linguist inquires of him whether there 
is anything more to see, or if this comprises all the wedding cere- 
monies. Not by any means, it seems. The dancing and eating 
and drinking will continue all night and all the next day. In the 
evening the bridegroom will claim his bride, and all the girls of 
the village will forma circle around her, and refuse to give her up. 
Then the bridegroom will offer to buy her, and the girls will 
demand so much wine as her price; and when that is given she 
will be surrendered to him. 

‘ And then it is all over?’ we suppose. Notat all. The wine 
paid for the bride has to be drunk, and the dancing will be kept 
up through the night, and there will be more feasting and more 
dancing for the rest of the week. This, we must understand, is a 
real Black Forest wedding of the old style. The English imagi- 
nation shudders at the prospect. 

In the meantime it is growing dark, and they have lighted 
two great lamps in the banqueting room. We have seen enough, 
and are anxious to depart; the simple mountaineers do not 
improve in their manners as the feast continues. But neither 
carriage nor driver appears, and there is nothing for it but for our 
linguist to go in search of them, while we wait in the porch. 
Looking through the windows of the great room, we see the bride 
and bridegroom still seated side by side, silent and unsmiling, but 
the guests are becoming noisier, and do not look the better for 
their increased liveliness, 

Here comes our driver at last, but, alas! he is not of much 
use. He has a lady upon each arm; he has been drinking the 
bride’s health, and is unsteady of utterance and much uplifted in 
spirits—not to say drunk. He is not singular in this respect; 
every soul in the village is more or less intoxicated; yet the 
horses must be harnessed, and we set to work ourselves, with a 
drunken ostler holding an unsteady lantern by way of assistance. 

Dark figures waver and plunge about in the shadows, and 
form a derisive crowd around us; the wedding guests are roaring 
the chorus of a patois song within; the smoky, yellow light from 
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the windows lights up the crowd of silly, drunken faces, laughing, 
gaping, distorted, now in the flare, now in the shadow: a shifting 
phantasmagoria, an ugly dream. They are dancing now outside 
the inn as well as inside; some of the men climb up and hold 
on to the carriage, with hideous grimaces and shouts of laughter. 
It is certainly time to be off. 

At last it is done, and with some difficulty the driver is extri- 
cated from the crowd and persuaded to mount the box. The 
frightened horses rear and plunge, and the peasants fall back ; we 
get away with a dash and scramble, swaying from one side of the 
street to the other under the guidance of the drunken coachman 
and pursued with drunken laughter and shouts. One uncouth 
figure starts in aimless pursuit, but he cannot get far, and reels 
and falls heavily on the rough stones. 

The flare of coarse light and the ugly distorted faces disappear 
behind us, though we still hear the rough voices and high-pitched 
laughter. The dark stillness of the mountain road comes as a 
blessed relief when we are finally out of sight and hearing of the 
real Black Forest wedding. ‘The driver is dispossessed of his reins 
as a preliminary, and falls into a drunken slumber. Down we go 
—through the black shadows of the trees, and across the moonlit 
spaces where the light is as clear as day—past the little dim 


villages, where the dogs bark hoarsely as we go by, and the dull 
tinkle of a cow-bell sounds out of the dark woods beyond ; down 
and down through the dewy night, with a clatter and tramp of 
hoofs, with due caution as to corners and renewed anxiety as to 
meeting another carriage ; till the cluster of lights below spreads 
out and broadens into the tiny town, and we roll over the bridge 
into Triberg again. 

















THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL:' 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


SCENE V, 

So the husband and wife were left together in the cottage room. 
The door had no sooner closed on Saunders and his companions 
than Isaac was seized with that strange sense of walking amid 
things unreal upon a wavering earth which is apt to beset the 
man who has any portion of the dreamer’s temperament, under 
any sudden rush of circumstance. He drew his hand across his 
brow, bewildered. The fire leapt and chattered in the grate; the 
newly washed tea-things on the table shone under the lamp ; the 
cat lay curled, as usual, on the chair where he sat after supper 
to read his ‘ Christian World ;’ yet all things were not the same. 
What had changed ? 

Then across poor John’s rifled box he saw his wife sitting 
rigid on the chair where he had left her. 

He came and sat down at the corner of the table, close to her, 
his chin on his hand. 

‘’Ow did yer spend it ?’ he said, startled, as the words came 
out, by his own voice, so grinding and ugly was the note of it. 

Her miserable eyes travelled over his face, seeking, as it were, 
for some promise, however faint, of future help and succour, how- 
ever distant. : 

Apparently she saw none, for her own look flamed to fresh 
defiance. 

‘I didn’t spend it. Saunders wor lyin.’ 

‘’Ow did yer get them half-crowns ?’ 

‘I got ‘em at Bedford. Mr. Grimstone give ’em me.’ 

Isaac looked at her hard, his shame burning into his heart. 
This was how she had got her money for the gin. Of course, she 
had lied to him the night before, in her account of her fall, and of 
that mark on her forehead, which still showed, a red disfigurement, 
under the hair she had drawn across it. The sight of it, of her, 
began to excite in him a quick loathing. He was at bottom a 
man of violent passions, and in the presence of evil-doing so 
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flagrant, so cruel-—of a household ruin so complete—his religion 
failed him. 

‘When was it as yer opened that box fust?’ he asked her 
again, scorning her denials. 

She burst into a rage of tears, lifting her apron to her eyes, 
and flinging names at him that he scarcely heard. 

There was a little cold tea in a cup close to him that Bessie 
had forgotten. He stretched out his hand, and took a mouthful, 
moistening his dry lips and throat. 

‘ Yer'll go to prison for this,’ he said, jerking it out as he put 
the cup down. 

He saw her shiver. Her nerve was failing her. The convul- 
sive sobs continued, but she ceased to abuse him. He wondered 
when he should be able to get it out of her. He himself could no 
more have wept than iron and fire weep. 

‘Are yer goin to tell me when yer took that money, and ’ow 
yer spent it? Cos, if yer don’t, I shall go to Watson,’ 

Even in her abasement it struck her as shameful, unnatural, 
that he, her husband, should say this. Her remorse returned upon 
her heart, like a tide driven back. She answered him not a word. 

He put his silver watch on the table. 

‘T'll give yer two minutes,’ he said. 

There was silence in the cottage except for the choking, 
hysterical sounds she could not master. ‘Then he took up his hat 
again, and went out into the snow, which was by now falling fast. 

She remained helpless and sobbing, unconscious of the passage 
of time, one hand playing incessantly with a child’s comforter that 
lay beside her on the table, the other wiping away the crowding 
tears. But her mind worked feverishly all the time, and gradu- 
ally she fought herself free of this weeping, which clutched her 
against her will. 

Isaac was away for an hour. When he came back, he closed 
the door carefully, and, walking to the table, threw down his hat 
upon it. His face under its ruddy brown had suffered some radical 
disintegrating change. 

‘They’ve traced yer,’ he said hoarsely ; ‘they’ve got it up to 
twenty-six pound, an more. Most on it ’ere in Clinton—some on 
it, Muster Miles o’ Frampton ull swear to. Watson ull go over to 
Frampton, for the warrant—to-morrer.’ 

The news shook her from head to foot. She stared at him 
wildly—speechless, 
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‘ But that’s not arf, he went on—‘ not near arf. Do yer ’ear? 
What did yer do with the rest? I'll not answer for keepin my 
‘ands off yer if yer won’t tell.’ 

In his trance of rage and agony, he was incapable of pity. 
He had small need to threaten her with blows—every word 
stabbed. | 

But her turn had come to strike back. She raised her head ; 
she measured her news against his; and she did it with a kind of 
exultation. 

‘Then I will tell yer—an I ’ope it ull do yer good. J took 
thirty-one pound o’ Bolderfield’s money then—but it warn’t me 
took the rest. Some one else tuk it, an I stood by an saw ‘im, 
When I tried to stop ’im—look ’ere.’ 

She raised her hand, nodding, and pointing to the wound on 
her brow. 

Isaac leant heavily on the table. A horrible suspicion swept 
through him. Had she wronged him in a yet blacker way? He 
bent over her, breathing fast—ready to strike. 

‘Who was it ?’ 

She laughed. ‘Well, it wor Zimothy then—yur precious— 
beautiful son—Timothy !’ 

He fell back. 

‘Yore lyin,’ he cried; ‘yer want to throw it off on some one. 
How cud Timothy ’ave ’ad anythin to do with John’s money? 
Timothy’s not been near the place this three months.’ 

‘Not till lasst night,’ she said, mocking him. ‘I'll grant yer 
—not till lasst night. But it do ’appen, as lasst night Timothy 
took forty-one pound o’ John Borroful’s money out o’ that box, an 
got off—clean. I’m sorry if yer don’t like it-—-but I can’t ’elp 
that ; yo listen ’ere.’ 

And lifting a quivering finger she told her tale at last, all the 
beginning of it confused and almost unintelligible, but the scene 
with Timothy vivid, swift, convincing—a direct impression from 
the ugly immediate fact. : 

He listened, his face lying on his arms. It was true, all true. 
She might have taken more and Timothy less; no doubt she was 
making it out as bad as she could for Timothy. But it lay 
between them—his wife and his son—it lay between them. 

‘An I ’eard yer coming,’ she ended; ‘an I thought I'd tell 
yer—an I wor frightened about the arf-crowns—people ’ad been 
talkin so at Dawson’s—an I didn’t see no way out—an—an—’ 
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She ceased, her hand plucking again at the comforter, her 
throat working. 

He, too, thought of the loving words he had said to her, and 
the memory of them only made his misery the more fierce. 

‘An there aint no way out,’ he said violently, raising his head. 
‘Yer'll be took before the magistrates next week, an the assizes 
ull be in February, an yer’ll get six months—if yer don’t get more.’ 

She got up from her chair as though physically goaded by the 
words. 

‘T’ll not go to jail, she said under her breath. ‘T'll not——’ 

A sound of scorn broke from Isaac. 

‘You should ha’ thought o’ that,’ he said. ‘ Yo should ha’ 
thought o’ that. An what you’ve been sayin about Timothy 
don’t make it a ’aporth the better—not for you! Yo led ’im into 
it too—if it ’adn’t been for yo, ee’d never ha’ seen the cursed stuff. 
Yo’ve dragged ’im down worse nor ee were—an yerself—an the 
childer—an me. An the drink, an the lyin!—it turns a man’s 
stomach to think on it. An I’ve been livin with yer—these 
twelve years. I wish to the Lord I'd never seen yer—as the 
children ud never been born! They’ll be known all their life 
now—as ’avin ’ad sich a woman for their mother!’ 

A demon of passion possessed him more and more. He looked 
at her with murderous eyes, his hand on the table working. 

For his world, too, lay in ruins about him. Through many 
hard-working and virtuous years he had counted among the 
righteous men of the village—the men whom the Almighty must 
needs reckon to the good whenever the score of Clinton Magna 
had to be made up. And this pre-eminence had come to be 
part of the habitual furniture of life and thought. To be suddenly 
stripped of it—to be, not only disgraced by his wife, to be thrust 
down himself among the low and sinful herd—this thought made 
another man of him; made him wicked, as it were, perforce. 
For who that heard the story would ever believe that he was not 
the partner of her crime? Had he not eaten and drunk of it; 
were not he and his children now clothed by it ? 

Bessie did not answer him nor look at him. At any other 
moment she would have been afraid of him; now she feared 
nothing but the image in her own mind—herself led along the 
village street, enclosed in that hateful building, cut off from all 
pleasure, all free moving and willing—alone and despised—her 
children taken from her. 
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Suddenly she walked into the back kitchen and opened the 
door leading to the garden. 

Outside everything lay swathed in white, and a snowstorm 
was drifting over the deep cup of land which held the village. A 
dull, melancholy moonlight seemed to be somewhere behind the 
snow curtain, for the muffled shapes of the houses below and the 
long sweep of the hill were visible through the dark, and the 
objects in the little garden itself were almost distinct. There, in 
the centre, rose the round stone edging of the well, the copious 
well, sunk deep into the chalk, for which Bessie’s neighbours 
envied her, whence her good nature let them draw freely at any 
time of drought. On either side of it the gnarled stems of old 
fruit-trees and the bare sticks of winter kail made black scratches 
and blots upon the white. 

Bessie looked out, leaning against the doorway, and heedless 
of the wind that drove upon her. Down below there was a light 
in Watson’s cottage, and a few lights from the main street beyond 
pierced the darkness. The ‘Spotted Deer’ must be at that moment 
full of people, all talking of her and Isaac. Her eye came hastily 
back to the snow-shrouded well and dwelt upon it. 

‘Shut that door!’ Isaac commanded from inside. She obeyed, 
and came back into the kitchen. There she moved restlessly 
about a minute or two, followed by his frowning look—the look, not 
of a husband, but of an enemy. Then a sudden animal yearning 
for rest and warmth seized her. She opened the door by the 
hearth abruptly and went up, longing simply to lie down and 
cover herself from the cold. 

But, after all, she turned aside to the children, and sat there 
for some time at the foot of the little boys’ bed. The children, 
especially Arthur, had been restless for long, kept awake and trem- 
bling by the strange sounds outside their door and the loud voices 
downstairs ; but, with the deep silence that had suddenly fallen 
on the house after Isaac had gone away to seek his interview with 
Watson, sleep had come to them, and even Arthur, on whose thin 
cheeks the smears left by crying were still visible, was quite 
unconscious of his mother. She looked at them from time to 
time, by the light of a bit of a candle she had placed on a box 
beside her; but she did not kiss them, and her eyes had no tears. 
From time to time she looked quickly round her, as though 
startled by a sound, a breathing. 

Presently, shivering with cold, she went into her own room, 
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There, mechanically, she took off her outer dress, as though to go 
to bed; but when she had done so her hands fell by her side; she 
stood motionless till, suddenly wrapping an old shawl round her, 
she took up her candle and went downstairs again. 

As she pushed open the door at the foot of the stairs, she saw 
Isaac, where she had left him, sitting on his chair, bent forward, 
his hands dropping between his knees, his gaze fixed on a bit of 
dying fire in the grate. 

‘Tsaac !’ 

He looked up with the unwillingness of one who hates the 
sound he hears, and saw her standing on the lowest step. Her 
black hair had fallen upon her shoulders, her quick breath shook 
the shawl she held about her, and the bght in her hand showed 
the anguished brightness of the eyes. 

‘Tsaac, are yer comin up ?’ 

The question maddened him. He turned to look at her more 
fixedly. 

‘Comin up? noa, ’m not comin up—so now yer know. Take 
yerself off, an be quick.’ 

She trembled. 

‘Are yer goin to sleep down ’ere, Isaac ?’ 

‘Aye, or wherever I likes: it’s no concern 0’ yourn. I’m no 
‘usband o’ yourn from this day forth. Take yourself off, I say !— 
I'll ’ave no thief for my wife!’ 

But instead of going she stepped down into the kitchen. His 
words had broken her down; she was crying again. 

‘Isaac, I'd ha’ put it back,’ she said imploring. ‘I wor 
goin in to Bedford to see Mr. Grimstone—ee’d ha’ managed it for 
me. I’d a worked extra—I could ha’ done it—if it ’adn’t been 
for Timothy. If you'll ’elp-—an you'd oughter, for yer are my 
‘usband, whativer yer may say—we could pay John back—some 
day. Yo can go to ’im, an to Watson, an say as we'll pay it 
back—yo could, Isaac. I can take ter the plattin again, an I 
can go an work for Mrs. Drew—she asked me again lasst week. 
Mary Anne ull see to the childer. You go to John, Isaac, to-morrer 
—an—an—to Watson. All they wants is the money back. Yer 
couldn’t—yer couldn’t—see me took to prison, Isaac.’ 

She gasped for breath, wiping the mist from her eyes with the 
edge of her shawl. 

But all that she said only maddened the man’s harsh and 
pessimist nature the more. The futility of her proposals, of her 
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daring to think, after his fiat and the law’s had gone forth, that 
there was any way out of what she had done, for her or for him, 
drove him to frenzy. And his wretched son was far away; so he 
must vent the frenzy on her. The melancholia, which religion 
had more ox less restrained and comforted during a-troubled life- 
time, became on this tragic night a wild-beast impulse that must 
have its prey. 

He rose suddenly and came towards her, his eyes glaring, and 
a burst of invective on his white lips. Then he made a rush for 
a heavy stick that leant against the wall. 

She fled from him, reached her bedroom in safety, and bolted 
the door. She heard him give a groan on the stairs, throw away 
the stick, and descend again. 

Then for nearly two hours there was absolute stillness once 
more in this miserable house. Bessie had sunk, half fainting, on 
a chair by the bed, and lay there, her head lying against the 
pillow. 

But in a very short time the blessed numbness was gone, and 
consciousness became once more a torture, the medium of terrors 
not to be borne. Isaac hated her—she would be taken from her 
children—she felt Watson’s grip upon her arm—she saw the jeer- 
ing faces at the village doors. 

At times a wave of sheer bewilderment swept across her. 
How had it come about that she was sitting there like this ? 
Only two days before she had been everybody’s friend. Life had 
been perpetually gay and exciting. She had had qualms indeed, 
moments of a quick anguish, before the scene in the ‘ Spotted 
Deer.’ But there had been always some thought to protect her 
from herself. John was not coming back for a long, long time. She 
would replace the money——of course she would! And she would 
not take any more—or only a very little. Meanwhile the hours 
floated by, dressed in a colour and variety they had never yet 
possessed for her—charged with all the delights of wealth, as 
such a human being under such conditions is able to conceive 
them. 

Her nature, indeed, had never gauged its own capacities for 
pleasure till within the last few months. Excitement, amuse- 
ment, society—she had grown to them; they had evoked in her 
a richer and fuller life, expanded and quickened all the currents 
of her blood. As she sat shivering in the darkness and solitude, 
she thought with a sick longing of the hours in the public- 
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house—the lights, the talk, the warmth within and without. 
The drink-thirst was upon her at this moment. It had driven 
her down to the village that afternoon at the moment of John’s 
arival, But she had no money. She had not dared to unlock 
the cupboard again, and she could only wander up and down 
the bit of dark road beyond the ‘Spotted Deer,’ suffering and 
craving. 

Well, it was all done—all done! 

She had come up without her candle, and the only light in 
the room was a cold glimmer from the snow outside. But she 
must find a light, for she must write a letter. By much groping 
she found some matches, and then lit one after another while 
she searched in her untidy drawers for an ink-bottle and a pen 
she knew must be there. 

She found them, and with infinite difficulty—holding match 
after match in her left hand—she scrawled a few blotted lines 
on a torn piece of paper. She was a poor scholar, and the toil 
was great. When it was done, she propped the paper up against 
the looking-glass. 

Then she felt for her dress, and deliberately put it on again, 
in the dark, though her hands were so numb with cold that she 
could scarcely hook the fastenings. Her teeth chattered as she 
threw her old shawl round her. 

Stooping down she took off her boots, and pushing the bolt of 
her own door back as noiselessly as possible, she crept down the 
stairs. As she neared the lower door, the sound of two or three 
loud breathings caught her ear. 

Her heart contracted with an awful sense of loneliness. Her 
husband slept—her children slept—while she 

Then the wave of a strange, a just passion mounted within 
her. She stepped into the kitchen, and walking up to her hus- 
band’s chair, she stood still a moment looking at him. The lamp 
was dying away, but she could still see him plainly. She held 
herself steadily erect ; a frown was on her brow, a flame in her eyes. 

‘Well, good-bye, Isaac,’ she said, in a low but firm voice. 

Then she walked to the back door and opened it, taking no 
heed of noise ; the latch fell heavily, the hinges creaked. 

‘Isaac !’ she cried, her tones loud and ringing, ‘ /saac !’ 

There was a sudden sound in the kitchen. She slipped through 
the door, and ran along the snow-covered garden. 

Isaac, roused by her call from the deep trance of exhaustion 
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which only a few minutes before had fallen upon his misery, stood 
up, felt the blast rushing in through the open door at the back, 
and ran blindly. 

The door had swung to again. He clutched it open; in the 
dim weird light, he saw a dark figure stoop over the well; he 
heard something flung aside, which fell upon the snow with a 
thud ; then the figure sprang upon the coping of the well. 

He ran with all his speed, his face beaten by the wind and 
sleet. But he was too late. A sharp cry pierced the night. As 
he reached the well, and hung over it, he heard, or thought he 
heard, a groan, a beating of the water—then no more, 


Isaac’s shouts for help attracted the notice of a neighbour who 
was sitting up with her daughter and a new-born child. She 
roused her son-in-law and his boy, and through them a score of 
others, deep night though it was. 

Watson was among the first of those who gathered round the 
well. Ife and others lowered Isaac with ropes into its icy depths, 
and drew him up again, while the snow beat upon them all—the 
straining men—the two dripping shapes emerging from the earth. 
A murmur of horror greeted the first sight of that marred face on 
Isaac’s arm, as the lanterns fell upon it. For there was a gash 
above the eye, caused by a projection in the hard chalk side of the 
well, which of itself spoke death. 

Isaac carried her in, and laid her down before the still glowing 
hearth. A shudder ran through him as he knelt, bending over 
her. The new wound had effaced all the traces of Timothy’s blow. 
Low long was it since she had stood there before him pointing to it ? 

The features were already rigid. No one felt the smallest 
hope. Yet, with that futile tenderness all can show to the dead, 
everything was tried. Mary Anne Waller came—white and speechi- 
less—and her deft gentle hands did whatever the village doctor 
told her. And there were many other women, too, who did their 
best. Some of them, had Bessie dared to live, would have helped 
with all their might to fill her cup of punishment to the brim. 
Now that she had thrown herself on death as her only friend, they 
were dissolved in pity. 

Everything failed. Bessie had meant to die, and she had not 
missed her aim. There came a moment when the doctor, laying 
his ear for the last time to her cold breast, raised himself to bid 
the useless effort cease. 
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‘Send them all away,’ he said to the little widow, ‘and you 
stay.’ Watson helped to clear the room, then he and Isaac carried 
the dead woman upstairs. An old man followed them, a bent and 
broken being, who dragged himself up the steps with his stick. 
Watson out of compassion came back to ‘help him. 

‘ John —yer’d better go home, an to yer bed—yer can’t do no 
good.’ 

‘T’ll wait for Mary Anne,’ said John, in a shaking whisper— 
‘T’'ll wait for Mary Anne.’ 

And he stood at the doorway leaning on his stick; his weak 
and reddened eyes fixed on his cousin, his mouth open feebly. 

But Mary Anne, weeping, beckoned to another woman who had 
come up with the little procession, and they began their last offices. 

‘ Let us go,’ said the doctor kindly, his hand on Isaac’s shoulder, 
‘till they have done.’ 

At that moment Watson, throwing a last professional glance 
round the room, perceived the piece of torn paper propped against 
the glass. Ah! there was the letter. There was always a letter. 

He walked forward, glanced at it, and handed it to Isaac. 
Isaac drew his hand across his brow in bewilderment, then seemed 
to recognise the handwriting and thrust it into his pocket without 
aword. Watson touched his arm. ‘ Don’t you destroy it, he said 
in warning ; ‘it'll be asked for at the inquest.’ 

The men descended. Watson and the doctor departed. John 
and Isaac were left alone in the kitchen. Isaac hung over the fire, 
which had been piled up in the hope of restoring warmth to the 
drowned woman. Suddenly he took out the letter and, bending 
his head to the blaze, began to read it. 

‘Isaac, yer a cruel husband to me, an there’s no way fer me 
but the way I’m goin. I didn’t mean no’arm, not at first, but 
there, wot’s the good of talkin. I can’t bear the way as you speaks 
to me an looks at me, an I’ll never go to prison—no, never. It’s 
orful—fer the children ull ’ave no mother, an I don’t know how- 
ever Arthur ull manage. But yer woodent shew me no mercy, 
an I can’t think of anythin different. I did love yer an the 
childer, but the drink got holt of me. Yer mus see as Arthur is 
rapped up, an Edie’s eyes ull ’ave to be seen to now anagen. I’m 
sorry, but there’s nothin else. I wud like yer to kiss me onst, 
when they bring me in, and jes say, Bessie, I forgive yer. It 
won't do yer no ‘arm, an p’raps I may ’ear it without your knowin. 
So good-bye Isaac, from yur lovin wife, Bessie. . . .’ 
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As he read it, the man’s fixed pallor and iron calm gave way. 
He leant against the mantelpiece, shaken at last with the sobs of 
a human and a helpless remorse. 

John, from his seat on the settle a few yards away, looked at 
Isaac miserably. His lips opened now and then as though to 
speak, then closed again. His brain could form no distinct 
image. He was encompassed by a general sense of desolation, 
springing from the loss of his money, which was pierced every 
now and then by a strange sense of guilt. It seemed to have 
something to do with Bessie, this last, though what he could not 
have told. 

So they sat, till Mary Anne’s voice called ‘ Isaac’ from the top 
of the stairs. 

Isaac stood up, drew one deep breath, controlled himself, and 
went, John following. 

Mary Anne held the bedroom door open for them, and the 
two men entered, treading softly. 

The women stood on either hand crying. They had clothed 
the dead in white and crossed her hands upon her breast. A 
linen covering had been passed, nun-like, round the head and 
chin. The wound was hidden, and the face lay framed in an oval 
of pure white, which gave it a strange severity. 

Isaac bent over her. Was this Bessie—Bessie, the human, 
faulty, chattering creature—whom he, her natural master, had 
been free to scold or caress at will? At bottom he had always 
been conscious in regard to her of a silent but immeasurable 
superiority, whether as mere man to mere woman, or as the 
Christian to the sinner. 

Now—he dared scarcely touch her. As she lay in this new- 
found dignity, the proud peace of her look intimidated, accused 
him—would always accuse him till he too rested as she rested 
now, clad for the end. Yet she had bid him kiss her—and he 
obeyed her—groaning within himself, incapable altogether, out of 
sheer abasement, of saying those words she had asked of him. 

Then he sat down beside her, motionless. John tried once ‘or 
twice to speak to him, but Isaac shook his head impatiently. At 
last the mere presence of Bolderfield in the room seemed to anger 
him. He threw the old man such dark and restless looks that 
Mary Anne perceived them, and, with instinctive understanding, 
persuaded John to go. 

She, however, must needs go with him, and she went. The 
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other woman stayed. Every now and then she looked furtively 
at Isaac. 

‘If some cne don’t look arter ‘im,’ she said to herself, ‘’ee’ll go 
as his father and his brothers went afore him. ’Ee’s got the look 
on it awready. Wheniver it’s light I'll go fetch Muster Drew.’ 


With the first rays of the morning Bolderfield got up from the 
bed in Mary Anne’s cottage, where she had placed him a couple 
of hours before, imploring him to lie still and rest himself. He 
slipped on his coat, the only garment he had taken off, and 
taking his stick he crept down to the cottage door. Mary Anne, 
who had gone out to fetch some bread, had left it ajar. He 
opened it and stood on the threshold looking out. 

The storm of the night was over, and already a milder breeze 
was beginning to melt the newly fallen snow. The sun was 
striking cheerfully from the hill behind him upon the glistening 
surfaces of the distant fields; the old labourer felt a hint of spring 
in the air. It brought with it a hundred vague associations, and 
filled him with a boundless despair. What would become of him 
now—penniless and old and feeble? The horror of Bessie’s death 
no longer stood between him and his own pain, and would soon 
even cease to protect her from his hatred. 

Mary Anne came back along the lane, carrying a jug anda 
loaf. Her little face was all blanched and drawn with weariness ; 
yet when she saw him her look kindled. She ran up to him. 

‘What did yer come down for, John? I'd ha taken yer yer 
breakfast in yer bed.’ 

He looked at her, then at the food. His eyes filled with tears. 
‘I can’t pay yer for it,’ he said, pointing with his stick ; ‘I 

can’t pay yer for it.’ . 

Mary Anne led him in, scolding and coaxing him with her 
gentle trembling voice. She made him sit down while she blew 
up the fire ; she fed and tended him. When she had forced him 
to eat something, she came behind him and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘John,’ she said, clearing her throat, ‘John, yer shan’t want 
while I’m livin. I promised Eliza I wouldn’t forget yer, and I 
wont. I can work yet—there’s plenty o’ people want me to work 
for °em—an maybe, when yer get over this, you'll work a bit too 
now and again. We'll hold together, John—anyways. While I 
live and keep my ’elth yer shan’t want. An yer'll forgive 
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Bessie’—she broke into sudden sobbing. ‘Oh! I'll never ‘ear a 
crule word about Bessie in my ’ouse, never ! 

John put his arms on the table and hid his face upon them. 
He could not speak of forgiveness, nor could he thank her for her 
promise. His chief feeling was an intense wish to sleep; but as 
Mary Anne dried her tears and began to go about her household 
work, the sound of her step, the sense of her loving presence near 
him, began for the first time to relax the aching grip upon his 
heart. He had always been weak and dependent, in spite of his 
thrift and his money. He would be far more weak and dependent 
now and henceforward. But again, he had found a woman's 
tenderness to lean upon, and as she ministered to him—this 
humble shrinking creature he had once so cordially despised—the 
first drop of balm fell upon his sore. 


Meanwhile, in another cottage a few yards away, Mr. Drew 
was wrestling with Isaac. In his own opinion, he met with small 
success. The man who had refused his wife mercy, shrank witha 
kind of horror from talking of the Divine mercy. Isaac Costrell’s 
was a strange and groping soul. But those misjudged him who 
called him a hypocrite. 

Yet in truth, during the years that followed, whenever he was 
not under the influence of recurrent attacks of melancholia, Isaac 
did again derive much comfort from the aspirations and self- 
abasements of religion. No human life would be possible if there 
were not forces in and round man perpetually tending to repair 
the wounds and breaches that he himself makes. Misery provokes 
pity ; despair throws itself on a Divine tenderness. And for those 
who have the ‘ grace’ of faith, in the broken and imperfect action 
of these healing powers upon this various world—in the love 
of the merciful for the unhappy, in the tremulous yet undying 
hope that pierces even sin and remorse with the vision of some 
ultimate salvation from the self that breeds them—in these 
powers there speaks the only voice which can make us patient 
under the tragedies of human fate, whether these tragedies be 
‘the falls of princes’ or such meaner, narrower pains as brought 
poor Bessie Costrell to her end, 
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